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| CHRISTIAN NAMES. 


ee 
EVER did Shakspeare better display his 
L universal knowledge than when he put the 


much-hackneyed query, ‘‘ What’s in a Name ?” into 
the mouth of an impulsive, unsophisticated child of 
sixteen. Every one with experience knows there 
is very much indeed in a name, and from the 
earliest times every great man has been keenly 
sensitive on the subject of names. Plato recom- 
mends parents to be careful to give happy names 
to their children. To this the ancient Greeks 
attached great importance ; and the Pythagoreans 
taught that the mind, actions, and success of men 
were according to the names they bore. “ Bonum 
nomen, bonum omen,” sxid the ancient Romans ; 
and dark was the clond over that man’s life path, 
! though he clothed himself in 'yrian toga and 


crowned his brow with myrtle, who was unlucky 
enough to have an ill-comened name—abominandi 
ominis nomen! 

All names were originally significant, and were 
bestowed with reference to their well understood 
meaning. ‘They were intended to convey the idea 
of some physical, or mental, or moral distinction on 
the part of the individuals bearing them. Our 
great progenitor was called Adam, because he was 
made of the earth, earthy—red, or red earth being 
the meaning of the name. Adam called his wife 
Eve, the word signifying life, or life-giving, because 
she was to be mother of all living. At the 
very beginning, then, it is plain people were called 
by significant names, and the practice was pre- 
served for many ages. Now-a-days, we call a boy 
George or John, because it is his father’s name, 
and was his father’s name before him ; we ignorantly 
or carelessly misapply our names, and label our 


children with absurd misnomers. Call a boy 
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Alphonso, and he may grow up a weak-minded, 
dawdlish, ursine-visaged creature of the Dun- 
drearyish type : what an absurdity is that name for 
him! It signifies our help, and there is something 
extremely ridiculous in the connection. 

Let us then consider, as a guide to our reader, 
the meanings of some of the most familiar female 
names, so that when called upon to stand at the 
font as godmothers they may remember the signi- 
ficance of the name with which they are blessing 
or cursing an infant. 

Abigail (Hebrew) signifies “thy father’s joy.;”’ 
Abishag (Hebrew), “ the father’s error ;” a wide 
difference, of considerable importance if names be 
significant of character. Ada (Saxon) signifies 
“happy,” and Adelaide (German) means a 
‘princess ;"’ Agatha (Greek) means “ good’’—in 
the very highest and best reuse of the word. ‘To 
be worthy of this name, inJicative as it is of all 
the virtucs, isan object whi-h may well enlist the 
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noblest ambition of maid or wife. Agnes (Greek) 
signifies ‘‘chaste,” and is one of the best names in 
use. None but pure, gentle, loving beings would 
seem to bear it; but some of them have done 
Amazonian work, wide afield from cloister cell ; for 
who has forgotten Black Agnes of Dunbar, who, 
in the days of border warfare, kept ber husband's 
castle like a lioness against his foes ? The minstrels 
made songs in her praise, singing— 

‘‘She kept astir in tower and trench, ~ 

This brawling, boisterous Scottish wench ; 
Came they early, came they late, 
They found Agnes at the gate.” 

But a pleasanter memory is that of Agnes Wick- 
field, the fair girl whose loving sympathy crowned 
David Copperfield’s life. Alethea and Althea (both 
Greek) signify the first “the truth ; ” the second, 
“hunting.” Alice and Alicia (German) signify 
“noble.” Says the poet :— 

‘*Oh, that I were beside her! 

Oh, will she answer if I call? 

Oh, would she give me vow for vow, 

Sweet Alice, if I told her all?” 
Amelia or Amelie (French) signifies “ beloved.” 
Amy or Amie, and Emily, have the same derivation 
and meaning. Our catalogue of names contains 
few sweeter and no more loveable names. Happy 
is she who bears a name indicative of so much 
happiness. Happy he who can whisper in her 
ear, Aimée, beloved! Anna, Anne, or Hannah 
(Hebrew), signifies “ gracious ;” Araballa (Latin), 
“a fair altar ;” dureola (Latin), “like gold.” 

Barbara (Latin) signifies “strange” or “ foreign.” 
Beatrice (Latin) is one who “ blesses,” or “ makes 
happy.” Blessed (Benedict) is he on whom she 
smiles. Bertha (Greek), “ bright” or “famous ;” 
Blanche (French) and Bianca (Italian), “ white,” 
or “ fair ;” and Bridget (Irish), “ shining bright.” 

Catherine (Greek) or Katharine signifies “ pure” 
or “chaste,” and is one of the very best of our 
female names. In Irish it becomes Kathleen 
(mavourneen, of course), and in the F lemish Aute- 
line. A pretty diminutive is Katharina ; but best 
and plainest is Kate. Says Petruchio :— 

You are called plain Kate, 

And bonny Kate, and sometimes Kate the Cross, 

But Kate, the prettiest Kate in Christendom, 

Kate of Kate Hall, my super dainty Kate ; 

For all Cates are dainties. 
Charity (Greek) expresses its own meaning, not 
the charity only that gives to the poor, but that 
takes its place with the sister graces, Hope and 
Faith. Charlotte (French), “all noble,” the same 
meaning attaches to Caroline, the feminine of Charles 
“ noble spirited ;” then Chloe (Greek), a “herb ;” 
and Cecilia and Cicely, corruption of Cecil (Latin), 
which signifies “short” or “ dim-sighted”—not a 
name to be chosen by those who would keep their 
eyes open, and widely different from Clara (Latin), 
“clear,” or “ bright.” 

“‘Diamonds bright shall Clara wear, 
Woven ’mid her shining hair.” 

Constance is an excellent name (Latin), and given 
in the idea of one who would “constant be” in 
fair or foul fortune. Who could imagine a Con- 
stance appealing to Lord Penzance for divorce in 
a question of ‘‘pin-money ?” 

Industry is an excellent virtue, and Deborah 
(Hebrew) signifies “a bee” —a significant name 
fora woman, The “good wife” of the Proverbs 
should have been a Deborah. Diana, Dorcas, 
Dorothy (Greek) signify “Jupiter's daughter,” 
‘a wild roe,” and “the gift of God.” The latter 
is the best name of the three ; and yet a child is 
not a gift, but 

A talent of trust— 

A loan to be rendered back with interest. 
Drusilla (Greek) means “ dewy eyes ;” and Dulci- 
belle (Latin), “ sweet and fair.”’ 

Edith (Saxon) signifies “happiness ;” Eleanor 
(Saxon) and Zleanore (French) mean “all fruit- 
ful ’— 

— Eleanore, 
A name for angels to murmur o’er. 
Elizabeth and Eliza (Hebrew), “ signify the oath of 
God ;’’ Emma (German), “a nurse ;” Esther (He- 
brew), “star of the morning ;” Eunice (Greek), 
“ fair victory ;’ Huodice (Greek), ‘‘prosperity in 
the way.” 

Then comes Faith, which speaks plainly for 
itself ; and Flora (Latin), which means “ a flower ;”’ 
and Florence (Latin), which signifies “flourishing ‘” 
and Fortune (plain English again), and Frances, 
“ free.” 

Gertrude (German) signifies “ all truth ;” Grace 
(Latin) signifies “favour :”— 

You may toast your charming Sue, 

Praise your Mary’s eyes of blue, 

Choose whatever name you will, 

Your fancy or your verse to fill ; 

In my lines no name has place 

But the sweetest one of Grace. 

Hagar (Hebrew) signifies “a stranger ;” Helen 
(Greek), Helena (Latin), Helene (French), is of 
doubtful meaning ; “alluring,” however, is the 
common acceptation. 

Isabella (Spanish) signifies “olive-complexioned,” 
or “brown,” “a brown beauty,” a princess who 
is a belle. 

Full many maiden names there be 

Sweet to thee, 
True to me, 
And beautiful exceedingly : 


But none in my ear so sweet doth dwell 
As the name of mine own Isabel. 


Jane and Jeaune appear to be the feminine of 
John, signifying ‘gracious,’ and Janet or 
Jeannette is “little Jane,” Joyce (French), is 
‘* pleasant ;” Judith (Hebrew), “ praising ;” and 
Julia (Latin), ‘‘ soft hair.” 

Letitia (Latin) signifies ‘* joy ”’ or “ gladness ;” 
Lucy (Latin), “ bright ;” Mabel (Latin) is “ lovely ;” 
Magdalen (Syriac), “magnificent ;” Margaret 
(Greek), “ a pearl ;” Martha (Hebrew), “ bitter- 
ness,” and Mary, “ bitter,” fromthe Hebrew Maria; 
Matilda (Greek) signifies “ noble or stately ;” 
Miranda (Latin), “admired ;” Mildred (Saxon), 
‘¢ mild-spoken ;” Patience, which speaks for itself ; 
Phebe (Greek), “ the light oflife ;” Phyllis (Greek), 
“a green bough ;” Priscilla (Latin), “somewhat 
old ;”? Prudence, another patent name, and syche 
(Greek), “the soul ;”” Rachael (Hebrew), “a lamb ;” 
Rhoda (Greek), “ a rose ;” Rosamund, “ rose of the 
world ;” Rose, a sweet name ; so is Rosabella, “ the 
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beautiful rose ;’ and so is Rosalinda, \ 


rose.” 


elegant 


From the east to western Ind, 
No jewel is like to Rosalind. 


Ruth (Hebrew), “trembler,” is a pretty name, 
suggestive of a meek and quiet spirit, beautiful 
and docile as the Ruth of Scripture. Sabina 
(Latin), from the Sabines ; Salome (Hebrew), 
“ perfect ;’ Sapphira (Greek), like a sapphire 
stone; Sarah (Hebrew), “‘a princess ;” Sophia 
(Greek), “ wisdom ;”” Susannah (Hebrew), “a lily ;” 
Tabitha (Syriac), “a roe;” Ursula (Latin), ‘a 
she-bear ;” Victoria (Latin), “ victorious ;” Winifred 
(Saxon), “ winning place” —the very name for a 
grand-daughter, wife, mother. 


PICTURES IN SAND. 


Any person who has visited the Isle of Wight, 
and particularly the neighbourhood of Alum Bay, 
must have observed phials and bottles of nearly 
every conceivable shape, filled with various- 
coloured sands, arranged in {such a manner that 
their colours form strong contrasts ; and they may 
also have observed pictures of Black Gang-Chine, 
Alum Bay, &c., formed of different coloured sands. 

The materials necessary for the construction of 
sand-pictures, are card-board or mill-board, gum 
arabic in solution, glue in solution, various coloured 
paints in powder, designs, camel’s-hair brushes, a 
pencil, and the sands. 

The coloured sands may be obtained from Alum 
Bay, in the Isle of Wight, where various strata of 
them may be observed on one side of the bay, 
forming a pleasing and strange feature in the view. 
The white sand is very valuable, being used in the 
manufacture of glass and china. The sands 
require to be kept separate in boxes or trays, 
which should be arranged with due regard to 
their colours in the respective gradations of red, 
blue, yellow, and white, with all the intermediate 
tints. 

Some persons will no doubt exclain—“ If I 
must go or send to Alum Bay for the sands, there 
is an end to my attempting the sand pictures.” 
This does not follow. We admit that there will 
be a difficulty in obtaining all the coloured sands 
in many places ; but even then pictures in sand 
may be formed by employing white sand for the 
ground-work, and painting over it, in the same 
manner as directed below for touching up the sand 
pictures. Those persons who possess a good stock 
of patience may collect black, white, grey, light- 
brown, and red sands in most localities. 

All the sands used in this kind of work require 
to be carefully dried in saucers, either in an oven 
or before the fire, and afterwards kept in a dry 
place. 

As persons frequently experience a difficulty in 
the selection of designs, we beg to suggest the 
following, those printed with a * having already 
been executed in coloured sands, so as to produce a 
general impression upon observers, that they were 
bona-fide paintings :—Mount Vesuvius during an 
eruption ;* DungeonGhyll Force ;* a Water-fall in 
Westmoreland; a Dish of Fish,* in which the 
mackerel was conspicuous; the Ruined Water- 
mill ;* Sunrise at Sea ;* Sunset upon a Common ;* 
a Group of Leverets;* Boors merrymaking* 
after Ostade ; a Bloodhound ; Gin and Bitters,* 
after Landseer; the Dutch Housewife, after 
Maes ; Mont Blanc ; the Ruins of Netley Abbey ;* 
Alum Bay, Isle of Wight,* and several other 
views in the Isle of Wight, &c. 

To commence the formation of a sand picture, 
take the design you intend to copy, and place it, 
in a slanting position, opposite to you ; then draw 
the outline upon a piece of cardboard, and fill in 
the proper colours roughly, that is to say, lay a 
coat of blue over the sections which are to be 
coloured blue, and so on. Allow the several 
colours to dry, and then proceed. 

Preparing the picture consists in passing a 
coat of mucilage of gum-arabic or thin glue over 
each section at atime. For example—you pass a 
brush charged with either of the above solutions 
first over allthe blues, and afterwards apply the 
sand as directed below ; then the gum or glue is 
to be applied over all the parts coloured red, and 
so on, until the design is complete. Great care is 
required in laying on the fine and delicate touches 
in some parts of the picture, because the gum or 
glue is liable to spread, and thus destroy the 
effect by causing too much sand to adhere to a 
part where it was not required. 

Applying the sand does not require much 
dexterity ; the only precaution necessary is 
having the sand perfectly dry, and each colour 
kept in a distinct box or tray. When the gum or 

glue has been applied over any particular colour 
upon the outline, select the coloured sand required, 
and sift it through a piece of fine muslin over the 
whole of the outline ; allow it to remain for about 
two minutes, then shake off the superfluous sand 
upon a piece of writing-paper, and return it to the 
proper box or tray. Proceed in this manner with 
each colour until the outline is filled in, then set it 
aside for three or four hours in a warm place, or, 
if the cardboard is very stiff, place the picture 
upon the hearth-rug before the fire, and it will 
soon dry. 

Touching up the picture should not be attempted 
until the whole of it is perfectly dry, and then the 
strong outlines, such as architectural work,veinings, 
and divisions of rocks, trees, drapery, &c., should 
be touched up with colours in powder, mixed with 
some of the thin glue. Indian ink is very useful 
for strengthening different parts of the picture, 
giving a finish to the whole that it would not other- 
Wise possess. : 

When sand-pictures are finished, they may be 
framed and glazed in the same manner as prints.— 
Elegant Arts for Ladies. 
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A Fast Horss.—To a squire who was boasting 
of his horse’s speed, Sam Foote replied, “ Pooh ! 
my horse will stand faster than yours can 
gallop !” 


CHICHESTER ARCHERY SOCIETY. 


Last week a grand archery meeting (last of the 
season) was held in the beautiful grounds of Oak- 
lands, the seat of Mr. Poe, which was very nume- 
rously and brilliantly attended. The day was 
fortunately fine, and very enjoyable. The proceed- 
ings commenced shortly after eleven. Hight targets 
were placed on the ground. The competitors for 
the various club and presentation prizes numbered 
twenty-four, including both ladies and gentlemen, 
the former shooting three dozen arrows at sixty 
yards’ distance, and the latter the same number at 
eighty yards. The shooting continued till half- 
past one, when the members and their friends dis- 
persed over the grounds, and partook of luncheon, 
forming cheery little parties picknicking under the 
wide-spreading trees with great apparent enjoy- 
ment. At half-past two the shooters reassembled, 
the captains of the targets calling the roll, to which 
all answered, and the sport was resumed, the 
distance being reduced on the gentlemen’s side to 
sixty yards, and on that of the ladies to fifty. 
When the arrows had been shot off, the captains 
retired to make up the scores for the disposal of 
the prizes. This was the exciting moment of the 
day for the competitors and their friends. Hven- 
tually they were distributed to the victors by 
Mrs. Curtis, which ceremony was very interesting 
and amusing. The prizes were exhibited in a 
marquee erected for the purpose, and included a 
handsome glass jug and goblets, engraved with 
fern leaves ; a very effective glass centre-piece, 
for dinner table, with mirror, vases, and troughs 
for flowers ; a pair of candlesticks handsomely set 
with stones ; a card basket of oriental china 
mounted in ormolu ; a frosted glass jar to hold 
preserves, mounted on a silver stand, with wheels ; 
a set of very handsome ivory tablets, mounted in 
silver, with pencil and chain; a handsome centre- 
piece for dinner table, of majolica ware ; an 
electro-silver breakfast dish, with cover ; a pretty 
fancy wood glove box, mounted in oxydised metal ; 
a silver cheese scoop, and a crumb scraper; and 
last, but not least, a valuable aneroid barometer. 
A great many young ladies. were present, most 
charmingly attired. 

Amongst the costumes we noticed one very 
distingué, composed of a petticoat of dark olive 
green cashmere, made with a deep thickly piaited 
flounce. The polonaise of the same material, in 
grey cashmere, finished with a thick corded fringe ; 
a loose, large scarf of olive green to match the 
petticoat tied loosely round, the waist, and falling 
in long ends at the side, and a broad band of 
the same forming a high collar round the throat ; 
the hat of dark green felt, with grey feathers. 
Another costume was composed of brown silk pop- 
lin, the petticoat trimmed with folds on the bias of 
brown velvet; a short pointed tunic, similarly 
trimmed, raised on either side with a very broad 
band of velvet fastened with three buttons; the 
body double-breasted, with basque and waistcoat ; 
the coat sleeves slashed to the elbow, and fastened 
with velvet bands and buttons; the hat of white 
straw, very high crown, trimmed with velvet 
ribbon and feathers of two shades of brown. 
Another effective costume was composed of a skirt 
of manve silk, made with plaited flounces and 
quillings ; the tunic of white Tussore silk, trimmed 
with deep Cluny lace and insertion let in the back 
of the body ; broad sash of mauve silk, and hat of 
white straw with mauve silk and feathers mixed 
with white tulle. One Dolly Varden co:tume 
looked very well over a petticoat of green silk, as 
did another over black silk made with a number of 
narrow flounces. A black dress was trimmed with 
flounces of white muslin, edged with narrow black 
lace, the tunic also of muslin, similarly trimmed, 
finished with black ribbon bows ; hat of black lace, 
with one deep red rose placed on the crown, and 
another fastened with a black lace scarf at the left 
side of the hat. he effect was very charming 
and piquant. 


THE THIEF DETECTED. 
BY F, M. REYNOLDS. 


As lovely Nature once explored 
Her cave of treasures, rich and rare, 
She miss’d of female charms a hoard, 
Enough to form a thousand fair. 


To Love the goddess quickly flew, 
And plainly told him her belief, 

Indeed, conviction, that he knew 
The person who had been the thief. 


Scarce ended was her tale of woe, 
Ere roguish Love the goddess left, 
And speeding straight to one I know, 
Abruptly charged her with the theft. 


The trembling maid denied, with grief ; 
But Cupid has a judgment sound : 
“Tig plain,” he cried, “ that you're the thief, 
For on you all the goods are found.” 


A Fermarte Duen.—A curious story of a female 
duel is going the round of the papers to the follow- 
ing effect: A Russian tourist in the Caucasus 
foolishly flirted with two ladies, each of whom 
thought herself the sole favourite. On discovering 
the truth, one of the ladies sent a formal challenge 
to the other. The challenge was accepted, and 
the two met. One of the combatants having acci- 
dentally discharged her pistol, the ball went 
through the dress of her opponent, who at once 
fell down in a swoon. The victor, fearing the 
fallen woman was killed, rushed to the rescue, and 
helped to restore her to consciousness. 
revived woman, as soon as she had recovered her 
senses, seized the otber by the hair and boxed her 
ears. This changed the form of combat, and locks 
of hair, bits of lace, and shreds of clothing strewed 
the field. Happily the police appeared, and put an 
end to the fray, Whether true or not, the story is 
amusing. 
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IN A FRENCH RAILWAY STATION. 


TRAVELLERS on their way home from Italy or 
Switzerland, who used the now popular route of 
Neufchatel and Pontarlier, may have seen last week 
in one of the French railway stations a strange 
sight, and one which happily can have no parallel 
in England. At the Dijon station a large number 
of French soldiers were taking the train on their 
way up to Paris, and thence to their own homes, 
and at the same station, and in command of it, the 
Prussian sentries marched up and down, surveying 
these operations silently but eagerly. The Prus- 
sians were armed with the needle-gun ; the French 
carried no arms whatsoever. It was not very 
apparent at first sight what the whole thing 
meant, and whether this paradivg of the Prus- 
sian troops might not have been an un- 
necessary insult to a humiliated people. But 
there was no ground for such an opinion. 
The general in command of the Prussians at Dijon, 
in accordance with the entire scheme of German 
policy since the treaty of peace, had acted with great 
forbearance, and endeavoured in every way to ren- 
der the position of the French as little irksome as 
possible. But this courtesy was abused, the German 
sentries were insulted, and these insults being good- 
humouredly overlooked, matters had gone further 
and got worse. At last two German officers were 
shot at and wounded, and then it became high time 
to interfere. Accordingly sentries were posted both 
outside and inside the station ; the Prus:ian muskets 
were piled on the platform, and one of the waiting- 
rooms converted into a guard-house. The French 
soldiers are not allowed to carry any arms whatso- 
ever, which are taken from them if found upon their 
persons. Ose may almost read the history of the 
war as one looks upon the two sets of soldiers. 


The French loud, excited, demoralised, and 
shameless, with no sense of their dignity, 
or, rather, their indignity; their costume 


tawdry and dirty, and~ lacking all that little 
neatness and knowledge of effect which was once 
so characteristic of their dress. You single out 
the most intelligent of them, and goup and speak 
tohim. You ask him,to what corps he belonged ; 
he shrugs his shoulders. Under what general he 
served; and he tells you that he served under 
eleven, but that he forgets all their names. You 
feel that the man is telling you absolutely the 
truth ; he has no pride in his calling, and is un- 
worthy of it. Itis not that the French soldier is 4 
coward, or that the army did not fight bravely 10 
the past war. In the face of danger they were 
more than brave, and their courage in going to 
meet it was almost foolhardiness ; but there was no 
esprit de corps amongst them, and no confidence in 
their officers. This, at least, is the way the 
Prussiaus read the riddle of the campaign. The 
French scheme is to trust almost everything t0 
the first stroke—to use their own motto, to strike 
quick, and to strike hard; they put their best 
soldier foremost, and plan everything for 
victory. If they win, which long habit had mad@ 
them regard asa certainty, there isn» army to com” 
pare to them; and the Prussians themselves tell 
you that had the fortune of Woerth been different, 
much of the campaign would have been fought 1? 
Germany. No one more thoroughly admits the 
good qualities of the French soldiery than 4 
Prussian officer, cr will give you a more just OF 
more philosophical reason for the cause of thet 
incessant defeats. It is not the men that are t0 
blame, but it is the system. The German soldier® 
under defeat, trust everything to their officer» 
when defeat comes, the French have no officers t° 
trust to. The officera of the French army Ff? 
not one body, but two, the educated man, the 
tactician, in a word, the scholar of St. Cyr: 8? 
the almost as numerous class of men who hav? 
risen from the ranks, and are known | 
‘‘troupiers.” The latter class do not associate 
with the former, do not rank with them, do 2° 
mess with them, and do not agree with the™ 
When defeat comes you have divided counsels 
no counsels atall. ‘There is no instinctive feelin# 
of reverence or respect to fall back upon OF" 
appeal to, and the first reverse means disorgan}™* 
tion and sauve qui peut. As you look at the mow? 4 
crowd who throng the salle Wattente wails 
for their train up to Paris, you realise * 
this; the pomp and circumstance of glorious we 
is gone. These men show none of the dignity = 
soldiers conquered in the presence of their or 
querors, The other night they crowded round ¢ t 
Prussian sentry, and jabbered at him the ™° 
loathsome insult and abuse: he did not understa¥ 
what they said, and laughed at them, half-puzzle d 
half in ridicule; then they grew furious, ‘put 
threatened him, and shook their fista at bim, 
he remained perfectly stolid and good-bumo¥ 
It is with no flattering idea of the militares 2 rt 
you enter your train at 13 minutes after m! DIB, 
and roll along up to Paris. Punctually at re 
you stenm into the huge station, and at 8 yOu as 
driving under the well-known column of one oy 
tille. Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité in all directt tbe 
onthedoorsof the ‘casernes,” over the portals ine 
churches, at the corners of the streets. But ot 
town is all alive with people, the shops are oF old 
and the windows dressed and tasteful. 2 mite 
feeling of the gay, happy city comes back $0 yo 
you forget your nightmare of the drunken Love the 
at Dijon; you have not yet seen the shell x aod 
Tuileries or the ruins of the Hotel de Vill® isn 
you know, as your carriage rolis over the 8?) ive 
pavement of the Boulevards, that though Yo? picks 
left behind you Berlin, and Vienna, and vance? 
you are once again in Paris, the capital of #F 
and the capital of Europe. 
——<———— 
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Aw Appropriate Girr.—The British A 
i 


for Diseases of the Skin, in Great Marlhes 
street, W.; and Finsbury-square, 1 frames 
received a handsome present of valuab Patient 
engravings for the decoration of the Out-F es, the 
Waiting Halls, from Mr, Henry Graves, 
eminent publisher. 
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LOVE, HONOUR, & OBEY. 
A NOVEL OF SOCIETY. 
(Written expressly for the LADY’s OWN PAPER.) 
—>—_—_- 
CHAPTER XXXIII. 
EFORE we conclude Mrs. Upton’s story 
it is necessary that we should return to 
Dame Margery Simmonds, and explain how 
it was that much ill-used old lady had escaped 
from her perilous position on the floor of the 
cellar in which we first discovered her, and 
fallen into the kindly hands of Blanche 
Desborough, as she was then called. 

It will be remembered that when the man, 
for whom she had sacrificed so much, left her, 
after his desperate attempt upon her life, she 
was still insensible. : 

In that state she remained for many hours, 
and in all probability would have died where 
she lay, but for one of those fortunate chances 
which we unthinkingly speak of as accidents. 

Early in the morning a little girl called for 
some articles that had been left with the old 
dame on the previous evening to be mangled, 
and being frightened at the silence and pale- 
ness of Mrs. Simmonds, gave the alarm to the 
neighbours. 

The police were called in, and on a stretcher 
she was removed to the Westminster Hos- 
pital, where for many days she lay between 
life and death. 

At length, however, her own good constitu- 
tion, aided by medical skill and good nursing, 
triumphed over her injuries. 

It must be remembered that the West- 
minster Hospital is a private institution, 
entirely independent of the control of the 
Local Government Board, or judging from 
the revelations that have recently reached us 
from Hampstead, her recovery would have 
been, to say the least of it, extremely pro- 
blematical. 

The moment she was well enough to move, 
and long before the medical officers of the 
establishment wished her to leave, Mrs. 
Simmonds insisted on going out. 

From the moment she had recovered her 
senses, one thought had filled her waking 
senses and occupied her dreams. 

This was, that she must go to the solicitor, 
to whom her dead master’s papers were 
addressed and inform him of her loss. 

Accordingly when she left the hospital, 
she went straight to the Temple and asked 
for Mr. Aspen. 

After some difficulty she saw him and‘told 
her story. 

His first impulse was one of rage that he 
had not sooner known of the existence of the 
papers. 

His second, of delight at hearing that there 
were such things still in being. 

His third, of vexation that he could not at 
once obtain possession of them. 

But his fourth impulse was one of pity for 
the faithful old servant who had so bravely 
defended her trust. 

And it was on this he acted first. 

He sent for Blanche, told her the whole 
story and confided Margery to her care. 

Blanche willingly undertook the charge, 
and at once removed her to her own house, 
where she nursed her through a relapse oc- 
Casioned by the excitement of removal, and 
of relating the story of her troubles. 

_ Thus it was, we saw Blanche carefully tend- 
ing the old lady. 

Thus it was too, that when she hurried to 


' Conington, Blanche was enabled to carry with 


her this fresh and more serious charge against 
Mr. Dudley Pemberton. 

Beyond all doubt, there was a time when 
Blanche Desborough had believed herself in 
love with Dudley Pemberton, and then she 
Would have lavished every shilling she pos- 
8essed to secure his happiness, and would have 
Married him gladly. 

Tt was well for her that she did not thus 
Unalterably link her fate to his, for a terrible 
awakening would have come. 

__che fact was that her lonely and secluded 
ife, and her Miranda-like ignorance of 
all men save the old lawyer, caused her to 
feel flattered and delighted by the respectful 
attention shown to her by Dudley on his first 
Meeting, and this feeling, so unlike anything 
She had previously experienced, she mistook 
or love. 

It was, however, only gratified vanity, 

Had she really loved him she would not 
m readily have changed her affection when she 

hought he was slighting her. 

Sune wo possibly even have loved him 
an ve mourned i i E 

Bug it harstineas ned in secret his cold 

But her vanity being wounded, her proud 
Spirit was in arms at once, and all the woman 
Within her swore to be revenged, 

Thus it was, that she laid herself out to 

Tack his every movement, to penetrate every 
Secret of his past life, and to determine to 
Spare neither time nor expense in the task of 

Tinging him to justice. 

. therefore was it that she rejoiced at the 

Overy that it was he who had attacked 
ts, Simmonds, and evenmore at the declara- 


tion of the old woman that she knew he was 
not the rightful heir to the baronetcy. 

But though she knew s0 much, Mrs. 
Simmonds did not know, did not even suspect 
that her gentle nurse was in any way related 
to her old master. 

Still less did she guess that she was the 
sworn foe, the avenging angel on the track 
of the boy she had so loved, the man who 
had so ungratefully, so remorsely wronged 
and robbed her. ; 

It is doubtful, whether in that case she 
would have so readily placed in her hands 
the weapons wherewith to pierce his armour, 
to prick the bubble he had so laboriously and 
ingeniously blown. 

‘The right to suffer for him had become to 
Mrs. Simmonds the habit that is more thana 
second nature, and it was not without a 
struggle even when she knew the whole 
history of his worthlessness that she could 
lay it aside, 

Even then indeed she entreated mercy for 
him ; but the more powerful will of her young 
nurse beat down all her opposition, and forced 
her to consent to aid in procuring his punish- 
ment. 

Thus it was that affairs had come to assume 
so black a complexion for the pseudo-baronet. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Before returning to the Abbey let us take 
a peep into the chambers of Messrs. Levi, 
Shadrach and Jacobs, in Thavies’ Inn. 

It may be remarked that Levi had long 
since retired from all active participation in 
the business of the firm, having amassed a 
handsome competence on the profits of a 
clever Old Bailey and Sessions’ practice, 
during which it had been his invariable 
practice never to refuse the smallest fee he 
could get, which was generally all the money 
a prisoner could raise by fair means or foul. 

If he had no money, Levi was not averse to 
receiving a watch, or ring, or set of silver 
teaspoons, or any other kind of portable 
property, without inquiring whether it was 
the result of a successful robbery. 

By these and similar means he had 
amassed a fortune, and was now enjoying the 
reward of a Wellspent life in a stately man- 
sion at the West-end, where he gave good 
dinners and was respected by everyone. 

He had carefully impressed upon his 
younger partners the wisdom of following in 
his footsteps, and when he heard of the Upton 
baronetcy case he advised them to have 
nothing to do with it. He didn’t like specu- 
lations. 

But youth will have its fling, and Shadrach 
ant Jacobs had determined on running the 
risk, 

Consequently the news they had received 
from Rivetts had fallen on them like a bomb- 
shell, and they had been engaged for an hour 
or two in discussing what course they should 
pursue. 

Neither of them liked the task of breaking 
the news of their failure to old Levi, for they 
knew how he would triumph over them for 
the loss they had sustained by refusing to 
follow his advice. 


Still it was clear that the castles they had: 


erected on the unsubstantial air, the dreams 
they had dreamed of battering on the rich 
revenue of the Abbey estates had all collapsed 
utterly. : 

Their keen scent for the baser_ side of 
human nature taught them that if their 
clients’ case required strengthening by such 
little amusements as abduction, and he was 
really the doubtfulcharacter he now appeared, 
the probability was, that all the evidence 
with which he had hoodwinked them had 
been manufactured for the occasion, and 
would fall before a determined attack by a 
cross-examining counsel. 

It was clear something must be done. 

But what ? 

For a long time they drifted about from 
one suggestion to another, each seeming only 
less practicable than the other. 

Now they determined to stick to their client 
and “ pull him through.” 

Now they resolved to throw him over al- 
together, and make the best bargain they 
could for themselves. 

This idea was the most congenial to their 
own nature, and to it they recurréd again 
and again. 

At last they had decided, and their decision 
may be gleaned from Shadrach’s closing 
words. 

“ Right, then,” he said, “I will go down to 
Upton myself, and see whether I can get 
anything out of the other side to sell ‘the 
case.” 

But Levi, Shadrach, and Jacobs were not 
to be let off so easily. 

(To be continued.—Commeneced in No, 245.) 


THE marriage of Lord Raglan with Mary 
Bianche, the eldest daughter of Sir Walter Far- 
quhar, of Polesden, was solemnised on Wednesday 
in the parish church, Great Bookham, by the 
Lord Bishop of Winchester, assisted by the Rev. 
W. Heberden. 
ae wre a prairie fires occurred in Wis- 

ednesday, which destroyed two yil- 
lages, One hundred lives were lost, : 


CLORINDA: 
THE NECKLACE OF PEARL, 


THE TALE OF A BYSTANDER. 
—_+>—_—- 


HAVE all my life been reckoned a very 
odd fellow by those who know me, and I 
am now about to extend that reputation 
amongst those who do not, by giving to the 
world a story of which I am neither the author 
nor the hero, and which, consequently, can 
give me no claim on the favour of the reader, 
either on the score of invention exerted or 
sympathy excited. So far from being able to 
preface the events I am about to record with 
the old classical pars magni fur boast, [ must 
own at once, that the great extent of my 
concern in them arose from the interest I felt 
in the fate of a young and valued friend of 
mine; and whilst the task J, for his sake, 
imposed on myself, of watching the progress 
of his feelings, brought me constantly into 
the society of one who was acknowledged, by 
all who knew her, as.the most fascinating 
woman of her day, yet it was only reflected 
back through the influence produced on that 
friend that I felt the power of her attractions. 
To account for a man, still on the right side 
of forty, confessing to so culpable a degree of 
indifference, I must premise one word about 
myself, the nature of which will at once 
exempt me from any imputation of vanity in 
obtruding it upon my reader. The fact is, 
my personal appearance is, unfortunately, 
ordinary. It is not disgusting, but it is what 
is, perhaps, as unlucky for producing a 
favourable impression upon the fair sex, 
insipid and common-place to the last degree. 
It is not that it expresses any evil passions, 
but that it will not express anything. It is 
no index to the mind. It is like the dial of 
a watch without the hands—though all the 
working of the springs goes on within, its 
broad unmeaning surface shows no sympathy 
with the internal action. It was once said by 
a very ugly man, that there was but half an 
hour between him and the handsomest. 
Probably it may have been so, but I have 
never found it ; or, at least, this half hour is 
like that which a late and lazy man is said to 
lose in the morning, and to be the rest of the 
day running after. It is a start which I lost 
at my birth, and have been half a life endea- 
vouring to recover ; for I by no means gave 
it up without a struggle. My dress was 
always particularly studied. Perhaps the 
care I took of this may have arisen merely 
from the fact that, during the daily penance 
which, in imitation of my companions, I felt 
bound to perform before my looking-glass, I 
preferred to direct my attention to anything 
else that was there reflected, rather than to 
my face. I was by no means fool enough to 
be vain; but if I had originally been suffi- 
ciently deluded to indulge in any such weak- 
ness, 2 little intercourse with the world must 
have undeceived any one who was not a posi- 
tive idiot ; for though I was a younger brother, 
with only five thousand pounds in the world, 
the most cautious of mothers never objected 
to my dancing ever so often with any of her 
daughters, and the most jealous and watchful of 
husbands sauntered unconcernedly to the other 
side of the room, if it were only to me that 
his wife was talking. 


It may be imagined that the attractions of | 


such a state of existence were not so irre- 
sistible as to make me, under any circum- 


.stances, object to change it, and, therefore, I 


eagerly adopted the alternative proposed to 
me by my maternal uncle, who is a “ trusty 
and well-beloved counsellor ” of his sovereign, 
when, upon turning me out of one of his 
boroughs, of which I had long been the locum 
tenens, he suggested, at the same time as the 
Chiltern Hundreds, another place in one of 
our Mediterranean colonies, of which, if the 
duties were not better defined, the tenure 
was more durable, and the emoluments more 
certain. 

It was from this time that I date my inti- 
macy with Alfred Mowbray. Lhad, of course, 
frequently seen him previously in the common 
intercourse of the world, for he was at that 
time five-and-twenty, and since the period of 
his leaving the university he had been every- 
where. But endless as are the changes of 
London society, where people get accidentally 
shaken together like the patterns of the kalei- 
dcscope, perhaps, like them, never to meet 
again, it is chance, not inclination, which 
determines the degree of one’s acquaintance 
even with those moving in the same circle as 
ourselves, and sometimes for a whole season I 
may only once have heard, at the other end of 
the table, the animated tones or the joyous 
laugh of Alfred Mowbray. Still, though 
knowiug him so little, I always felt inclined 
to like him—by no means a common feeling 
on the part of aslight acquaintance towards 
one whom the world seems inclined to elevate 
beyond anything duly ascertained of his 
deserts. As I knew him better, I found that 
the non-existence towards him of that feeling 
of jealousy which another in his situation 
would have excited, arose principally from an 
utter absence of affectation on his part, 


amounting almost to an apparent uncon- 
sciousness of his own success and popularity. 

Such a position, enjoyed with such a cha- 
racter, was almost too enviable a lot to last ; 
and the drawback upon it in his case was, 
that the activity of his mind and the vivacity 
of his feelings had already over-excited a 
physical constitution which, whatever delusive 
appearances of health and vigour it might 
boast, had an hereditary tendency to disease 
and premature decay. 2 

As the only surviving child of Lord and 
Lady Mowbray, it may well be imagined that 
the first doubtful symptoms of such a descrip- 
tion were anxiously watched by his parents ; 
and though he himself would not admit that 
there was the slightest necessity for care, yet, 
in compliance with their earnest entreaties, 
he consented to avail himself-of the oppor- 
tunity of my intending departure, to accom- 
pany me to the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and pass the winter in a milder climate ; and 
as the duties of my new office were not so 
urgent as to require a hurried journey, we 
agreed to linger together as long as we could. 

A few days previous to our departure I 
received an invitation to dine in Portman- 
square with Lord and Lady Mowbray. I 
remember at the time I wished to have sent an 
excuse. Portman-square wastomean unknown 
land, and six a heathenish hour ; but Alfred 
wished it, and I went. Lord and Lady Mow- 
bray lived much out of the world, and I had 
never seen either of them. Of Lord Mow- 
bray, who is since dead, I have little recol- 
lection, except that he was a remarkably 
silent man, and that, during the few sentences 
he did address to me, I could not keep my 
eyes off his bald head, which was plentifully 
plastered with powder, and curiously inter- 
sected with the marks of the comb. But how 
shall I describe the impression Lady Mow- 
bray left on my mind? She was an elderly 
woman, with an old-fashioned air, whom I 
had always heard reckoned a bore, from 
being little versed in the ordinary topics of 
conversation, and peculiarly precise upon those 
to which she had devoted her attention :—but 
how different does such a person appear when 
the subject on which she speaks comes warm 
from the heart! She was talking to me of 
her only son, from whom she was about to 
suffer a distant and -anxious separation, and 
at the time I thought her quite eloquent. I 
was much, I own, surprised at the tone of 
unrestrained confidence with which a woman 
habitually so reserved addressed a stranger, 
but one whom she would no longer consider 
such, as being the person who was thence- 
forward to supply her own placeabout her son. 

‘“‘ There is one subject,” she said, “‘on which 
you will naturally laugh at an old woman’s 
opinion ; and yet, my dear Mr. »’ I was 
just going to let out my own name, which I 
did and do mean to conceal. But I need 
neither confess that, nor repeat her precise 
words, the purport of which was, that, froma 
constant study of her son’s character, she felt 
convinced that his passions were liable to 
much stronger excitement, and might conse- 
quently exercise a much more dangerous in- 
fluence upon his conduct than one would have 
been led to expect from anything that had 
been remarked under any of those transient 
attachments to which, in common with all 
other young men of his age, he had been sub- 
ject. ‘I had once,” she said, “ more tranquil 
expectations for him”—at the same time 
slightly directing my attention to a pretty, 
pale-looking girl at the pianoforte, whose 
timid and stolen glances at Alfred I had 
remarked during dinner, and who, I after- 
wards found, was a rich ward of Lord Mow- 
bray’s, the accession: of whose fortune would 
have been highly serviceable in paying off the 
incumbrances on the family estates. ‘‘ But,” 
added Lady Mowbray, ‘‘ I have perhaps said 
too much on these subjects: there may be 
dangers from which it may be in your power 
to guard him, though I am well aware that 
much which it is natural fora mother to wish, 
it is not easy for a friend to execute.” 

I think Ineed not say anything farther of 
the preparations for our departure, nor, 
indeed, of any of the early part of our journey, 
which would not be at all interesting in 
recital, though it was so much so to ourselves 
at the time, as to induce us to linger on till 
we had postponed our passage of the Simplon 
far beyond the period at which it is recom- 
mended to travellers to effect it. Accordingly, 
upon our arrival at Brigg, we had of course to 
encounter the usual hospitable attempts to 
detain us, by magnifying the dangers of the 
present moment. Amongst other things, we 
were told that no tidings had been heard of 
an Italian nobleman, whose impatience had 
induced him to burry his own departure, the 
day before, in his carrettella, leaving his 
suite to follow, in hig cumbrous berline, and 
that the servants were determined not to 
start till some intelligence was heard of his 
safe arrival, for whieh, we were advised 
to wait. But, as out of the incessant chat- 
tering of some Ttalian women of the party, 
we extracted the fact that a lady and infant, 
about whose safety they appeared miost 
anxious, had braved the danger with the 
Marchese, this, joined to the fear, at that 
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season not unreasonable, that the delay might 
be long, or the passage completely stopped, 
determined us to proceed at once. 

We therefore started many hours before 
daybreak, to avoid the probability of en- 
countering a towrmente on the top, to which 
one is most subject in the afternoon. It had 
been snowing all the day before, but was 
now a clear frosty moonlight night. After 
a bad attempt at a joke or two at starting, we 
both remained perfectly silent. The scene 
was altogether too novel for sleep, and yet 
there was something in the swinging see-saw 
motion of the carriage, as it slowly moved 
through the silent snow, which promoted, if 
not sleep, that equally unprofitable wandering 
of the thoughts, when one delights to connect, 
as ina dream, the most dissimilar images by 
the most whimsical links. I looked on the 
round masses of snow as they shone in the 
moonbeam, and thought of Lord Mowbray’s, 
powdered head; thence arose on my recol- 
lection Lady Mowbray and her lecture on 
love, and her fear of its influence on her son. 
I then stole a glance at the handsome profile 
of my friend, and thought how lucky it was 
that ' could not compare it with my own. 

From the depth of the newly fallen snow, 
the ascent occupied much longer than had 
been anticipated ; and one of the galleries 
having been choked up, delayed us some 
hours till a fresh passage could be cut. As 
we advanced, the symptoms of our having 
chosen an unlucky moment for the under- 
taking increased. The guides were evidently 
taking additional precautions to guard them- 
selves against the coming storm ; and the two 
or three straggling mountaineers whom we 
met hurrying downwards, screamed out, as 
they passed, cries which seemed those of 
warning, though their import was unintel- 
ligible, as the rush of wind atifled the half- 
uttered sound, whilst it triumphantly bore it 
far away on its wings. 


At length, some time after sunrise, the 
indefatigable exertions of both man and beast 
no longer availed anything against the power 
of the storm, and the carriage sunk on its 
side, bedded in the snow. Disregarding the 
entreaties of our guides, we determined to try 
our powers as pedestrians. For some time 
all our efforts only sufficed to prevent our 
being blown over; but acomparative calm 
having enabled us to gain the shelter of a 
showbank to windward, we proceeded some- 
what more easily, though the denseness of the 
cloud in which we were enveloped, prevented 
us from seeing, till close upon their brink, 
any of the precipices by which we were sur- 
rounded. Unable to distinguish anything 
through the impenetrable mist which was 
whirling in ever-varying masses around us, 
we still fancied that the sound of human 
voices in distress, as of another party in ad- 
vance, were borne down on the blast. To 
this state of indistinctness and doubt suc- 
ceeded one of those extraordinary gleams by 
which the worst weather is, at that great 
height, momentarily chequered, when the 
clouds swept along by the eddy, dive suddenly 
downwards into the valleys below. The 
sun shone for an instant around us, and we 
beheld, within a few paces, the figure of a 
woman with an infant in her arms, leaning 
against one of the gigantic crosses which 
mark the road, and which was half-buried in 
the snow-bank which sheltered us. 


L had lived all my life in the land of beauty; 
I had seen all its boasted fair ones in their 
happiest hours of pride and of conquest; but 
neither before nor since can I recall any im- 
pression at all to compare with that caused 
by the loveliness of her, I thus unexpectedly 
met in this extraordinary scene. Let no one 
impugn the impartiality of this opinion as to 
the personal appearance of her I then saw for 
the first time. Often as I afterwards encoun- 
tered her, this is the testimony of one who 
never was, who never aspired to be, her lover. 
With the experience I then had of the world, 
I could not, even if we had been 1n that 
desert alone, have blinded myself to the folly 
and hopelessness of such a feeling on my part: 
what must it then have been when by my 
side stood Alfred Mowbray ? 

She did not notice our approach till we 
had advanced close to her, so completely did 
she seem absorbed in the care of the infant in 
her arms, which she had enveloped in all 
the protections against the cold which had 
evidently been designed for herself. Her own 
consequent exposure to the weather was pain- 
ful to witness. Her plain black dress, the 
common morning costume of the country, 
would have left one in doubt as to her rank, 
had she not atthe moment removed a hand- 
kerchief from her throat, to bind it round the 
rest with which she had already enveloped her 
child, and thereby given me a glimpse of the 
most splendid pearl necklace I had ever beheld. 
There was something singular in wearing such 
an ornament at such a time, which made me 
remark it the more, and I mentioned it after- 
wards to Alfred ; but his attention had been 
better employed, and he had not noticed it. 
Upon Alfred’s anxious offer of assistance, she 
raised the most beautiful black eyes I had 
ever beheld ; and answered in a voice, the 
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tones of which, evenin that snowy wilderness, 
“*Come o’er my ear like the sweet south 

That breathes upon a bank of violets,” 

The most obvious mode of making ourselves 
useful was evidently to procure some of those 
fur-wraps and protections with which an 
Englishman’s carriage is always abundantly 
provided ; and, leaving the lady in my charge, 
Alfred accordingly descended rapidly towards 
the spot where we had left our carriage. The 
gleam had now so far extended as to enable 
me to perceive a group of cantonniers engaged 
in endeavouring to raise a half-buried carriage, 
which I guessed at once to be the carrettella 
we had been told had started the day before, 
from Brigg. I marked at once a tall figure in 
a military cloak, who appeared superintending 
the labour of extracting the vehicle from the 
snow. He turned suddenly round, and then 
descending immediately to the spot where the 
lady and I were standing, she began to ex- 
plain to him, with, as it appeared to me, 
nervous anxiety as to how he would receive 
the communication, that I, and another tra- 
veller, who were also ascending the mountain, 
had offered every assistance in our power. 
Upon which he thanked me courteously 
enough in French, adding at the same time 
a few words to her in Italian, which did not 
seem to relate to me; though I could not 
collect their purport precisely, having at that 
time much less colloquial knowledge of that 
language than I soon afterwards acquired. 
The tone in which he addressed her was, 
however, harsh; so much so that I at 
once thought that none but a_ hus- 
band, and that not a very contented one, 
could so address such a creature. He then 
took a hasty survey of my appearance, which 
seemed to satisfy him ; for he entered into 
conversation, detailing the difficulties of the 
passage, and explaining the various accidents 
which had obliged them to seek shelter for 
many hours in one of the refuges. Alfred at 
this time returning loaded with cloaks and 
douillettes, my new acquaintance stopped in 
the midst of his detail,and the impression that 
the appearance of my young friend made upon 
him at first sight, did not, for some reason, 
seem so satisfactory as that he had derived 
from mine. Whilst he was watching the air 
of interest with which Alfred offered to shroud 
the delicate form of the lady in some of the 
wrappers brought for that purpose, I marked 
the countenance of the husband (as I had 
already settled him to: be), and was ata loss 
to account for the unpleasant expression which 
was then evident. I have since been disposed 
to attribute to some species of instinct, which 
must have led him to anticipate the future, 
the extraordinary degree of dislike he thus 
prematurely manifested. 
The weather having somewhat mitigated, we 
determined to attempt to proceed. The lady, 
leaning on the arm of her husband, and still 
carrying the infant in her own, found her 
strength unequal to bear even her own weight 
many steps towards the carriage. Alfred 
offered to relieve her of her interesting burden. 
From most people such a proposal would have 
sounded ridiculously, and certainly, of all 
offices, I should have thought him least fitted 
for that of a nurse; but he never did any- 
thing in his life awkwardly, and upon this 
occasion he must have been inspired by tke 
look with which she thanked him, as she 
transferred her charge to his care. From the 
time of consigning our new acquaintance to 
their carriage, and resuming our journey, 
nothing particular occurred: after difficulties 
of a tedious but not dangerous nature, we at 
length arrived at the inn of the Simplon. 
Alfred had for the last few hours been 
suffering from an inflammatory attack, arising 
from cold caught during our exposure to the 
storm ; and the next morning his fever was 
so high as to render the continuance of our 
journey that day out of the question. I found 
that our Italian friends were also detained, 
and should have availed myself of that oppor- 
tunity to endeavour to improve my acquaint- 
ance with them, but I heard that the lady was 
entirely engrossed with the care of her child, 
whose dangerous illness caused their stay, and 
the husband evidently avoided me. I was 
therefore, in the absence of all occupation 
which could prevent its reaching me, obliged 
to overhear much of the gossip of their 
servants, who had arrived some hours after 
us, from which I gathered that it was the 
family of the Marchese di Montalto, a noble 
Genoese, who had been for some time on a 


Venice: that she had been very anxious not 
to attempt the passage of the Alps at this 
late season with so very young an infant, 
which had been delicate from its birth 3 but 
that he had been urgent not to risk missing 
the carnival at Genoa, for which he had par- 
ticular reasons for wishing to return. 
course I was unable at the time to understand 
many comments which they made in a foreign 
language, and which only reached me at 
intervals in a disjointed manner ; but I col 
lected enough to convince me that the Mar- 
chese di Montalto’s was not a happy marriage, 
and that the establishment were, without 
any exception, warm partisans of the lady, 
who seemed universally beloved by them. 


The next morning, my friend being suffici- 
ently recovered to proceed, we were anxious, 
before starting, to take leave of our fellow- 
travellers; but were much shocked at learn- 
ing that the poor little child, the object as it 
appeared of the undivided affection of its 
doting mother, had died in the night. This 
was, of course, not the moment to intrude, 
and we therefore hurried our departure. 

A considerable interval elapsed before we 
again saw those we left behind us, during 
which interval it was evident to me that the 
meeting on the mountain had madea stronger 
impression upon Alfred than so transient an 
incident could have been expected to produce. 
It was not a subject on which he was directly 
communicative ; but often when he again 
spoke, after any of those protracted pauses in 
conversation to which all companions on a 
long journey must be subject, 1 could trace, 
mure or less distinctly, Where his thoughts 
had been wandering the while. 

After we had beensome dayssettled in Genoa, 
we determined, in the absence of all other 
acquaintance, to avail ourselves of a letter of 
introduction to a house that was open every 
evening, ostensibly for society, but in point of 
fact for play. Knowing nobody, we were, of 
course, driven to the gambling table for our 
resource. I played cautiously, and left off 
much as I had begun; but Alfred, who entered 
into it with much more eagerness, was a loser 
of two hundred double Napoleons; an un- 
gee vel ge for him, as he never was 
accustomed to play deeply, or indeed at all 
if he could Relpike sas ‘ 

The next morning, as we were strolling 
through the street of palaces, we met our 
Alpine acquaintance, the Marchese di Mont- 
alto. He hastened to recognise us; but his 
manner was completely changed towards both. 
He now seemed to consider me but as an 
appendage to my friend; and instead of mani- 
festing towards Alfred that ill-concealed dis- 
like which I had observed upon the mountain, 
he overwhelmed him with civilities ; invited 
us both to his villa, from which, he said, he 
had only just that morning come in for a few 
hours : added how glad the Marchesa would 
be to renew her acquaintance with a person 
of whose attention she retained a grateful re- 
membrance, though the melancholy event 
which had immediately succeeded, and which 
still affected her spirits, would prevent any 
direct allusion being made to our previous 
meeting. I was surprised that the too evident 
eagerness with which Alfred accepted the 
proposal did not check the cordiality with 
which it was repeated; but the Marchese 
seemed an altered man, and no drawback 
therefore appearing to the pleasure which we 
anticipated from our visit to the villa, we 
readily adjourned thither on the morrow. 

It was one of those delicious retreats with 
which the neighbourhood of Genoa abounds, 
from without whose fairy limits are banished 
all that, by recalling the changes of the seagons, 
mightremind one of the instability of present 
enjoyments. Alike unknown here, those 
habitual accompaniments of our northern 
solitudes, the rustling shower of the falling 
leaves, that emblem of hopes that bloom but 
to fade ; and the obtrusive moaning of the 
blast, which sounds as the key-note of cares 
that will be heard. Here, on the contrary ,even 
at.that season which the calendar calls winter , 
the blooming exotic aud the triumphant ever- 
green revel in their beauty and their fragrance 
even to the margin of the ocean, whose sunny 
ripple rises but to meet them. Sucha scene, 
so rich in the luxuriance of all nature’s 
choicest productions, is peculiarly calculated 
to ripen and to foster the illusions of the 
imagination, or the excitement of the feelings ; 
and such, I soon perceived, was the effect it 
produced on Alfred. 

T say that I plainly perceived the 
existence of attractive sympathy between my 
friend and our fair hostess; but if asked to 
cite the first proofs, or to detail the progress, 
I then find the peculiar difficulty of the 
position in which | stand towards my reader, 
Were I the author of a fictitious tale, 
creating characters and inventing incidents, 
Icould then move my puppets at my pleasure, 
could open with the point of my pen the in- 
most recesses of the heart, could expose on 
this page, to the most transient glance of the 
curious, thoughts which scarce were formed, 
and words which never were muttered . 
could make the most frivolous, or unfeeling, 
the fancied confidant of imaginary confes- 
sions, from the first hinted feelings of un- 
acknowledged attachment, to the last lingering 
struggles of resistance to triumphant passion. 
But no such fairy fields are open for me to 
sport in: I have imposed upon myself the 
dry task of recording one or two events of 
which I was an eye-witness, and in placing 
before my readers the actual actors in those 
scenes, 1 can, of course, only guess at the 
nature of those feelings which led to them, 
and which the parties themselves could ag 
little trace to their origin, as limit in their 
influence ; but of which the peculiar character 
was to elude the observation of a third person 

True, in England, I have often seen 
flirtatious which the lady has appeared proud 
to exhibit as the boast of the ball-room, and 


the gentleman being pleased to hear re-echoed 
as the jest of the club; but such was not the 
nature of the attachment which unhappily 
subsisted between Alfred Mowbray and the 
unfortunate Clorinda de Montalto. 

During the period of which I amspeaking, 
the most unrestrained confidence was shown 
by him towards me in all that related to his 
former life or his family concerns ; but never 
did one single word pass his lips which could 
be construed into an acknowledgment, nay, 
even toa hint, that Madame di Montalto was 
other to him than a common acquaintance. 
If, on her part, I attempted to mark the 
progress of awakened interest, it was in no 
common-place appearance of empressement, no 
outward eagerness of manner, that [ could 
trace its existence : my experienced eye sought 
its symptoms the rather in an unconscious 
absence, when addressed by him, of that 
natural case which distinguished her general 
deportment ; aforcedand hurried acquiescence 
in his praise when absent; and, when 
present, sometimes even a capricious avoidance 
of his casual affinity, which, by theuninitiated, 
might for the moment be mistaken for 
aversion. 

In the meantime, I of course became 
acquainted with much of the family history 
of the Montaltos. Clorinda’s father had, I 
found, as an ofticer in the French service, 
distinguished himself much in some of the 
Italian campaigns, and having been killed at 
the moment of victory, in one of Napoleon 
Buonaparte’s last actions in that peninsula, 
his infant child was adopted as_ the 
protegée of the Empress Josephine, and 
it was under the auspices of that amiable and 
kind-hearted woman that much of her early 
education wasconducted. Intheextraordinary 
vicissitude of fortune of which Josephine was 
the victim, her young favourite of course 
participated, seouee then much too young to 
feel the extent of the change, when, after 
having been the spoilt inmate of the most 
powerful court in the world, she was restored 
to her native home with only one solitary 
token of its splendour, that necklace of match- 
less pearl which I had remarked the first time 
Lsaw her. This had been a favourite orna- 
ment of her royal mistress ; and when the 
infant Clorinda had first been received into 
the arms of Josephine, her little hands uncon- 
sciously clinging fast to this string of pearls, 
and appearing anxious to appropriate that of 
whose conventional value she had of course 
no idea, it had immediately been transferred 
to the neck of the child by its whimsically 
generous owner ; with this injunction, that 
she should never be seen without it till that 
eventful moment should arrive when “ gut 
Vemporte, le porte,” or, as it might be freely 
translated, “till he who wins it, wears it ;” 
meaning probably, that she hoped that the 
recollection of her would always be present 
to the grateful mind of her young protegée, to 
be superseded only by that one great passion in 
a woman’s life, which, she well knew, sooner 
or later, is paramount to all. 

When that caprice of fate of which Joseph- 
ine was but the first victim, had likewise 
involved all who had either partaken in her 
elevation or promoted her downfall, the 
deplorable change which this produced in the 
circumstances of most of Ulorinda’s relations, 
who had almost all been employed in the 
French service, would, in spite of her then 
budding beauties, have made the convent the 
only resource for a person of her family and 
destitute state, had not those, in whose charge 
she then was, seeing the impending crisis, 
with an eagerness which does their prudence 
credit, accepted on her part the proposals 0 
the Marchese di Montalto, a noble Genoese. 
Montalto was young, highly connected, and 
supposed wealthy; what more could they 
desire? Whether his was a character which 
was likely to make their young charge happy» 
Was an inquiry which, even in their calmer 
moments and with more time for deliberation, 
Italian guardians would have had the plea 0 
custom for disregarding ; but they foresaw 
the coming storm which was to involve them 
all in ruin, and therefore hurried the prepa- 
rations for the marriage. The fact was, the 
game was a desperate one on both sides ; aD 
it was not the first time that Montalto, whe 
was a professed gambler, had miscalculate 
the chances. He had, indeed, just then with- 
drawn, in disgrace, from the French services 
on account of some discreditable tranactions 4 
play,and he thought that through the conne®, 
tion he wasthen forming, theinfluence possess¢ 
by his wife’s relations would shield him fro™ 
the consequences of any impending exposure 
But the magnitude of the political change® 
which followed his marriage made his insign’ 
ficance sufficient protection, and he fou 
himself embarrassed with the charge of . 
beautiful but penniless wife. It would P 
injustice to human nature to suppose eae 
or any one in his situation, insensible to nes 
charms ; indeed, an inconvenient, but a2 
deniable, proof that he was not so, mg 2 to 
found in the uncontrollable fits of jealousy ily 
which he was sometimes subject, princip® ie 
after the vicissitudes of the gambling Lite 
had too severely tried a temper which for 
originally none of the best. ‘The passioP 
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play, which never diminishes, had very much 
increased since his marriage : he now seemed 
to look upon its produce as a principal source 
of income ; he sought its favoured haunts in 
the German watering-places in the summer; 
and the varied attractions of the villa, which 
We were then enjoying, had, in fact, but one 
real object—temptation to play, on the part 
of the visitors, ; e 
It required but little penetration to dis- 
cover that it was to our visit to the gambling- 
table of the evening before, that we owed 
our invitation to the villa ; and that the alte- 
ration of Montalto’s manners towards Alfred 
arose from his expectation that he would be 
valuable as a dupe. Alfred seemed so far to 
acquiesce in this expectation that he played 
occasionally and when he did so, certainly 
sufficiently ill to justify the anticipation of 
profit on the part of Montalto. But though 
careless of his money toa degree that must 
have contented even his host, my friend was 
not so prodigal of the precious moments thus 
wasted ; and, accordingly his visits to the 
faro-table became more and more rare, his 
walks on the terrace more protracted, aud his 
habit of lingering in the private apartments 
of Clorinda more inveterate. Toa person of 
Alfred’s character, so casy a transfer of him- 
self must have indeed been irresistible, when 
he could at once escape from the degrading 


familiarity, constant noise, and frequent 
Wrangling, of professed gamesters, and could, 
Under the same roof, shelter himself in so 
Perfect a fairy retreat as was the boudoir of 
—orlnda. The invitations which I occasion- 
ally received to visit it, aud of which I, of 
ourse, had tact enough not too often to avail 
"Yself, had enabled me to judge how con- 
8enial a spot it was for so perfect a mistress 

the powers of fascination to exert her in- 
aaence over one to whom her whole B0U) 
“€emed devoted. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


A TriumpH ror THE Laptes.—That ladies 
Senerally sympathise with religion is a fact, which 
48 been often explained by the supposition that 
ya logical faculty is weaker. What will the ad- 
cates of woman’s wrongs say when they learn the 
re of the first annual competitive examination 
rE Christian Evidences, instituted by the Christian 
Yidence Society? In the first. division the third 
ize was awarded to Miss J.T. Torr, of Tavistock 
the “Papers on the Evidences in General.” In 
; ~ fifth division, on the “Person and Work of 
1 tist,” the three highest prizes were carried off 
'y Miss Emily Findon, Miss E. E. Findon, and 
Tiss Alice Woodley, while Miss Annie Woodley 
Was bracketed with a gentleman for the fourth 
Prize, Miss J, 1’. Torr also took the second prize 
"0 the division on “Bible Difficulties.” Similar 
“Xaminations will take place in June 1872. 


THE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN AT 
HITCHIN. 


A. MEETING in connection with this College was 
held on Friday last in the Lecture Theatre of the 
Philosophical Hall, Leeds. The Vicar, the Rev. 
Canon Woodford, presided; and there was a 
numerous attendance of ladies and gentlemen, in- 
cluding Miss Mary Carpenter, Miss Emily Davies, 
Mr. Arthur Hobhouse, Q.C., Mr. Walter Mor- 
rison, M.P., Rev. Canon Sale, D.D., Ven. Arch- 
deacon Thorp, Dr. Ackland, Mr. W. G. Hastings, 
Rev. Dr. Rigg, &c. 

The Chairman, in opening the meeting, explained 
that the College for Women was designed to hold, 
in relation to girls’ schools and home teaching, a 
position analogous to that occupied by the Univer- 
sities towards the public schools for boys. It was 
not a school, but a College, in the University sense 
of the word. The Chairman referred to the great 
advantage of the various influences of University 
and College life upon men, and urged there was no 
reason why similar influences should not be equally 
beneficial to women. 

Miss Davies made a brief statement as to how 
the,idea of the College originated, and what steps 
had been taken to carry it out. The existence of 
the College might be indirectly traced to the exten- 
sion to girls of the Cambridge Local Examinations 
for boys. The immediate result of the extension of 
those examinations was to give a great stimulus to 
the education of girls, to encourage the more solid 
subjects of instruction and better methods of 
teaching. But there was also the indirect result 


and humble a scale, that the idea would work. A 
house had accordingly been taken at Hitchin, and 
a College was opened in October, 1869, with five 
students. The following year it became necessary 
to add temporary iron rooms for additional stu- 
dents, and by various makeshifts it would be pos- 
sible to receive thirteen students for the ensuing 
year. But beyond this point contrivance could 
not go, while at the same time fresh applications 
were already being received for admission a year 
hence. It appeared evident, therefore, that the 
time had arrived for extension and permanence. 
In the course of the experiment some useful ex- 
perience had been gained. Hitchin had been found 
inconveniently distant from the teachers, and it 
had, therefore, been decided to place the permanent 
building in the neighbourhood of Cambridge. A 
site had been found within easy reach of the lec- 
turers, and at the same time quite in the country, 
and in a high and healthy situation. The Com- 
mittee were anxious to set to work without delay, 
in order that the building might be ready on the 
expiration ‘of the lease of the present house at 
Michaelmas, 1872. About £6,000 had been pro- 
mised, of which nearly £2,000 had been expended 
on the temporary rooms, rent, furniture, and other 
preliminary expenses. The Committee ventured 
to hope that when the scheme was fully known it 
would not be allowed to be hindered by the want 
of the means of carrying it out. 

Mr. G. W. Hastings was prepared to give his 
entire support to the undertaking. For years he 
had felt that there was in this country a consi- 
derable social force which was allowed to run to 


action of Cambridge University and University 
College was good evidence that the true principle 
was in the ascendant. 

Dr. Acland, adverting to the very small sum 
required for building, compared it with the expen- 
diture on works of art, no less than the whole sum 
now needed to place the College on a permanent 
footing being often paid for a single picture. He 
considered it a striking instance of our half-civi- 
lisation that there should be a moment's delay 
in raising the £6,000 required, and would not be 
surprised to hear that the whole sum had been 
contributed by Monday morning. As a medical 
man, he wished to express his opinion that there 
was no fear that intellectual cultivation would be 
injurious to the health of women. He believed, 
on the contrary, that exercise of the mental facul- 
ties was beneficial, and that injury to health was 
oftener caused by late hours and other bad habits. 

The following resolution, proposed by Dr. Heaton 
and seconded by the Rev. G. W. M‘Cheane, was 
carried unanimously :— 

“That this meeting, regarding it as an object of 
primary importance to bring the highest education 
within the reach of women, and believing the per- 
manent establishment of the College fur Women at 
present carried on at Hitchin to be the best means 
of securing that object, pledges itself to active 
and zealous co-operation in carrying out the 
scheme.” 

Mr. Morrison, M.P., in proposing a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman, observed that it had long been 
an understood thing that any undertaking which 
received the sanction of the Vicar of Leeds, and 
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of bringing those who were, so to speak, theoreti- 
cally interested in education into communication 
with those who were practically concerned in it, 
and enabling them to learn from each other, and 
to help each other in effecting improvements. 
Among the means of improvement most strongly 
desired by the mistresses of the higher schools, was 
some provision for carrying on education beyond 
the school period. They complained of the diffi- 
culty of securing thoroughly instructed assistant- 
teachers, and of the unreasonably hard work they 
had themselves gone through in supplementing their 
deficiencies. ‘They spoke also of the difficulties of 
their old pupils in carrying on any regular plan of 
study after leaving school, owing to the want of 
good teaching, of stimulus, and freedom from in- 
terruption. Similar representations abounded in 
the reports of the Schools Inquiry Commissioners, 
and evidence to the same effect accumulated from 
all quarters. There could be no doubt as to the 
want. The question followed how it could best be 
supplied. All possible expedients for meeting the 
want through existing organisations having been 
tried without success, it had been determined to 
found a College for Women, limited to students 
above the age of eighteen, guarded by an entrance 
examination, which should supply the means of 
preparation for the Cambridge Examinations for 
Degrees, and be as far as possible connected with 
that University. It was at first proposed to begin 
by building, not inviting students till there should 
be a permanent home ready to receive them. But 
it had been found that the best way to win public 
confidence would be to show, on however small 


waste because they did not use adequately the 
abilities and gifts which the Creator had given to 
women. This arose not from the want of oppor- 
tunity, but chiefly from want of education, and he 
regarded the College at Hitchin as being in truth 
the foundation-stone of the better education of 
women. 

Mr. E. C, Clark, as one who had taken a con- 
siderable part in the teaching of the College, de- 
scribed its aims and methods, with special reference 
to his own subject, that of language. The teaching 
was given on the plan now most approved at the 
Universities—i.c., that of lectures to small classes. 
The necessity for small classes was not felt so 
strongly at Hitchen as elsewhere, inasmuch as all 
the students were attentive, but it was found ad- 
vantageous that the instruction should be to a great 
extent in the form of: question and answer, the 
students taking quite as much part in the work as 
the lecturer. He could say for himself and the 
other lecturers that their only regret was that they 
were not able to give more time to work so well 
worth doing as that of teaching at the College for 
Women. 

Mr. A. H. Hobhouse said that the time was 
nearly come when it was no longer necessary to 
enter into laboured argument to prove that a good 
general education was an advantage to the female 
sex. He could remember when that proposition 
was extensively denied with regard to the male 
sex, but discussion and experience had convinced 
every one of its truth. It would soon he as great 
a paradox to deny it with regard to women. We 
were more tardy in applying it to them, but the 


to which he was willing to give time and trouble 
must be worthy of serious attention. 


MARRIAGES IN 1869. 


Tue Registrar General’s report on marriages in 
1869 has appeared, and we learn from it that in 
England there were that year 353,940 persons 
married ; fewer by eleven thousand than in 1866. 
The marriages according to the rites of the Eng- 
lish Church were 77 per cent. in 1869, and 76 per 
cent. in 1868. In some parts of England and 
Wales more than half the women who were married 
did not sign their names. This was not in agricul- 
tural districts chiefly, but in Yorkshire, Lanca- 
shire, Staffordshire, and North and South Wales. 
In London 85 per cent. of the women signed the 
registers. ‘Taking the country as a whole, 28 per 
cent. of the women signed with across. In 1869 
two women of 80 were married ; four others were 
between 60 and 65, who married husbands over 
80; and one octogenarian led to the altar a bride 
of 21. Thirty-two girls under 16 were miarsicd j 
287 were 16 ; 1,556 were 17; 5,648 were 18 ; 10, : 
were 19; and 13,294 were 20. The majority 0 
the women married were between 21 and 25. Of 


6,754. Of 
spinsters between 30 and 35 there were >; 
Ase between 40 and 45 there were 1,380 

515 to bachelors, and 865 to 


married —-viz. : 
widowers Of those between 45 and 50, widowers 


took 517, and bachelors 198. At higher ages three 
of every four spinsters married were wedded to 


widowers. 
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TERRIBLE CONFLAGRATION IN 
CHIOAGO. 


On Tuesday morning last, all London was 
shocked by reading telegrams from America, an- 
nouncing that Chicago, the great commercial em- 
porium of the Western States, wasin flames. With 
terribly eloquent brevity the telegrams told us 
that the fire broke out on Sunday evening, and 
was still raging, half the city, including the business 
portion, being inruins. “ The waterworks have 
been destroyed, and the fireman are powerless. 
A high gale prevails, and is driving the flames over 
the city. The principal hotels, public buildings, 
telegraph and newspaper offices, and railway depots 
are destroyed. Fifty thousand persons are ren- 
dered homeless, and it is calculated that 12,000 
buildings have been burned. ‘The loss is roughly 
estimated to exceed 150,000,000 dollars. The 
authorities of the principal cities are forwarding 
supplies of food, bedding, and clothing, and have 
called relief meetings. ‘The President has ordered 
military stores to be sent to the relief of the 
sufferers. Many lives have been lost.” Later 
telegrams increased the story of this terrible de- 
vastation, and it was not until midnight on Tues- 
day that the conflagration was extinguished, by 
which time two-thirds of the city had been destroyed, 
and one hundred thousand inhabitants were house- 
less and starving. Thousands of families were 
encamped in the vicinity of the destroyed city 
under the guard of five hundred soldiers. 

Several private telegrams received in Liverpool 
from New York fully bear out the public despatches 
as to the terrific and unparalleled fierceness of the 
fire, and the immense amount and value of the 
property damaged and destroyed. Correspondents 
have supplied some information showing the 
extent of the destruction. Dr. James Macaulay 
writes :— 

‘‘The fire at Chicago already exceeds in devas- 
tation the great fire of London. These ruins, 
from the Tower to the Temple, did not cover more 
than 440 acres. The burnt section of Chicago is 
said to cover upwards of two square miles in the 
heart of the city. About the same number of 
houses, 12,000 to 13,000 are reported [to be de- 
stroyed as in the London fire, and as great a 
number of families made homeless. Chicago, like 
old London, is largely constructed of wood, but 
the great public buildings, hotels, theatres, and 
churches (above 150) are stone. The peculiarity 
in the American city, which accounts for 
the fearful rapidity of the conflagration, is that 
nearly the whole of the side-walks of the streets 
are plank-ways. Not 60 miles out of above 
600 miles of side-walks are stone pavements. 
The main streets, such as Clark-street, are also 
paved in the roadway with wooden blocks. These 
are less combustible ; but the plank side-ways, 
many of which are raised considerably, and admit 
a sweep of air beneath, rapidly spread the flames, 
and may give the appearance of greater ruin than 
probably has occurred. There was a great fire 
last year, also attended by great losa to life, but 
the total destruction of property did not exceed 
3,000,000do!ls. One great block on Wabash- 
avenue, corner of Washington-street, was then 
demolished. The present fire is said to have 
destroyed 30 or 40 blocks, many of them as sub- 
stantial and imposing as the buildings in our 
Cannon-street.” 

Another correspondent thus describes the ex- 
tent of the devastation :— 

“Assuming it to be confined by the Chicago 
River, it is bounded on the east by Lake Michigan, 
south by Twelfth-street, west by the south branch 
of the Chicago River, and north by the main 
river, all the streets running north and south, or 
east and west. Thirteen of the streets in this 
space run from east to west, of lengths varying 
from half to three-fourths of a mile, commencing 
with South Water-street, which abuts on the main 
river, a fine solid street of great warehouses, and 
followed by Lake Randolf, Washington, Madison, 
and Monroe streets, all lined with huge blocks of 
stone buildings, containing shops rivalling or sur- 
passing New York and Paris. The United States 
Government a few years since, erected a large 
stone building, at enormous expense, in Monroe- 
street, to accommodate the Federal Courts, 
Custom-house, and Post-office—a model ‘ of 
stately architecture, workmanship, and adaptation 
to the uses for which it was designed. The City 
Court-house stands in the centre of a large public 
square, between Randolphand Washington streets— 
a huge building holding all the State Courts, the 
land records (of priceless value) of Cook county, 
and a large and valuable law library belonging to 
the bar of Chicago. Many of the streets in the 
burnt space runuing northand south are a mile and 
a half long from the river to the point where they 
are intersected by Twelfth-street ; two of them, 
Michigan and Wabash’ avenues, bordered with 
handsome villas in gardens and lined with old trees. 
The churches, hotels, theatres, and railway stations 
comprised in this space are all worthy of a great 
populous and metropolitan city. Outside this space 
the city extends more than four miles, north, 
south, and west, nearly the whole laid out in streets, 
and covered with houses, the part abutting on 
the river well-built and populous. The land of 
Chicago is still described in reference to the old 
United States survey, which divided it into town- 
ships running in ranges from meridians and sub- 
divided into eections of one equare mile, or 640 acres 
each—I think the exact acreage of the city of 
London—one of which was always devoted to 
school purposes. They are marked on a map of 
Chicago before me; and one half of the school 
section (16), or half a square mile, covers more-than 
half the space between the late Twelfth-street and 
the river ; the remaining part of this space is a 
little under half a square mile—an area as large 
and as well covered as the whole of the city of 
London destroyed by fire. But the burnt district 


probably includes streets across the river on its 
north and west banks, which comprise some of the 
railway depots.” 


leading journals of America. 
of these journals are included in the property 
destroyed. 


THE LADY'S 


As might naturally be expected the first impulse 
of the British people on hearing the terrible tidings, 
the effects of which will be felt in England to an 
enormous extent, was to prove their sympathy by 
forwarding subscriptions for the benefit of the 
sufferers. A requisition was forwarded to the Lord 
Mayor to place himself at the head of a Committee, 
to which he at once responded, and many thousands 
of pounds were immediately subscribed. On the 
invitation of the United States Minister, too, his 
fellow citizens in London met at the Langham 
Hotel on Thursday afternoon and formed another 
Committee. Altogether there is little doubt that 
such a contribution will go forth from England, as 
will prove to our cousins thatafter all, in the words 
of their own Admiral, ‘blood is thicker than 
water.” 

The correspondent of the Times telegraphing 
from Philadelphia, on Monday, gives the following 
account of the outbreak :— 

“The great fire at Chicago began ina stable on 
Sunday night. A boy took a kerosene lamp into 
the stable in order to milk acow. The animal 


kicked the lamp over, which set fire to the place. 
The burning fluid ran on to the wooden pavements, 


and caused an extension of the disaster. 

“The people became crazy with excitement, and 
many were trampled to death, others were burnt. 
The loss of life is estimated at 500. 

“Several incendiaries were caught yesterday, 
and were either shot or hanged. 

“‘ The money loss is estimated now in Chicago at 
800,000,000dols. 

“The fire is now extinguished in the southern part 
of the city, whence these reports come. Indirect 
reports from St. Louis state that the fire is still 
burning in the northern part, while crowds of 
starving people threaten a riot.” 

The city which has just met with such a terrible 
disaster is one of the most marvellous features in 
the history of the United States. Up to 1831 it 
was only an Indian trading post, and even in 1840 
its population did not exceed 5,000. From the 
latter period, however, it rose rapidly in popula- 
tion and wealth until it attained an importance 
second, perhaps, to that of no commercial city in 
the world. It has long been known as the great 
trading city of the Far West. It is there that the 
grain of the West and other important productions 
are collected for transport to the seaboard and to 
Europe. In 1857 the city contained 137 manu- 
facturing establishments, and since then its pro- 
gress has continued at an accelerating ratio. Much 
as has been eaid about the rapid development of 
Liverpool within the last century, it is nothing 
compared with the marvellous strides made by 
Chicago. Many of the leading railways of 
America converge towards that city, and the 
loss in a commercial point of view arising from 
the awful fire which we record to-day will be 
enormous. The population of the city in 1850 
was 28,269; in 1857, 130,000; and probably at 
the present time the total is little short of a quarter 
of a million, With reference to the position of the 
ill-fated city, it may be remarked that it is beauti- 
fully situated ou an inclined plain extending along 
the shores of Lake Michigan for many miles. 
Some ides of its extent may be gained from the 
fact that an area of three square miles is now said 
to be reduced to ashes. Chicago abounded in 
public buildings, most of which have doubtless 
perished. Amongst these were a fine Custom- 
house, a Court-house, an Armoury, a Cathedral, 


several spacious churches, large libraries, hospitals, 
and banks. 


There are many flourishing news- 
papers in the city, the Zribune being one of the 
The offices of many 


It is gratifying to find that the other 
cities of America are exerting themselves to assist 


the many thousands of persons who have been 
rendered homeless, and the national character of 
the calamity is shown by the fact that the Presi- 
dent has ordered military stores to be sent to the 
relief of the sufferers. 


THE CASE OF MRS. GODRICH. 


A GENTLEMAN, whose name has not transpired, 
applied on Wednesday morning to Mr. Woolrych, 
at Westminster Police-court, for relief in what he 
described as a real case of genuine necessity. His 
application was on behalf of Mrs. Adelaide Fanny 
Godrich, wife of a medical practitioner, and the 
applicant said it was needless to remark that she 
had for several months and years been engaged in 
matters before Lord Penzance to vindicate the truth 
of her cause, and obtain the custody of her two 
children which were at school; she was utterly 
without means, destitute, and unable to go on with 
the matters he had mentioned ; the object, there- 
fore, was to appeal to his Worship for assistance 
out of the fund at his disposal. Mr. Woolrich 
said he remembered the facts, and had watched 
the matter drag its slow length along, but, apart 
from any of those considerations, with which he 
had nothing to do, if it was a case of genuine 
necessity, he would assist the unfortunate lady. 
An assurance having been given that Mrs, 
Godrich was really destitute, Mr. Woolrych 
granted the relief prayed for. 


2 
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Lecrurm py a Hinpv Lapy.—A Hindu lady, 
whose name is given as Sowbagiavathe Sreerun- 
gammal, has delivered two lectures in Telugu, at 
Tondiarpett, her subject being ‘ Human Being. 
Among the gentlemen present on the first occasion 
were Mr. D. Carmichael, Mr. R. P. Campbell, &c. 
After alluding to the works and attributes of God, 
the lecturer passed on to the subject of native 
female education, and impressed on her hearers the 
necessity there was for the education of the females 
of this country. Agreeably to a suggestion by Mr. 
Streenavasa Row, when the lady delivered her 


second lecture there was a gathering of native | 


ladies, who assembled in a room adjoining the hall 
in which the lecture was delivered, 
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WIFE MURDER AND ATTEMPTED 
SUICIDE BY A CLERGYMAN. 


On Wednesday afternoon a murder was dis- 
covered to have been perpetrated in Stockwell, 
the murderer being the Rev. T. Selby Watson, 
M.A., a clergyman well known in London, having 
for upwards of twenty-five years filled the import- 
ant position of Head Master of Stockwell Grammar 
School. The victim of this lamentable crime is 
his wife, a lady of sixty-two or sixty-three years 
of age, and her body has been lying concealed in 
the house ever since Sunday night, when the 
murder must have been committed. 


Mr. Watson resided with his wife and a female 
servant, named Jane Pyne, in a large house in St. 
Martin’s-road, at the back of Stockwell-crescent, 
and from the statement of the young woman it 
would seem that on Sunday evening last she left 
the house and did not return to it until nearly ten 
o’clock. When she left, Mr. Watson and his 
wife wero sitting in the library on the first- 
floor which is situated between Mr. Watson’s 
bedroom and a small bedroom unoccupied at 
the back. When she returned, Mr. Watson told 
her that her mistress had left for the country, and 
would be absent five or six days. She was a little 
surprised at this communication, but made no 
comment, and from her statement did not seem 
to think much about it. Mr. Watson retired to 
rest at the usual time. No disorder was mani- 
fest in the room, but the next morning the girl 
called the attention of her master to a large dark 
stain on the carpet and the floor at the library 
door, when Mr. Watson replied with great coolness, 
“ Oh, there was an accident last night. I spilt a 
decanter of port wine there, and wiped it up as 
well as I could.” Atl that day he seemed busily 
engaged in putting his books in order and writing. 
This in no way surprised the servant, being in per- 
fect consonance with his usual habits. On the 
Monday evening Mr. Watson retired to rest at his 
usual time, and the following day he seems to have 
spent like the preceding one, with the exception 
that he was seen walking in the Clapham-road. It 
is necessary to mention these facts to explain 
what follows. It now turns out that, having 
committed the murder, the course he had determined 
upon was to poison himself with prussic acid. At 
the first chemist’s shop where he applied the drug 
was refused, although he was well known ; but he 
must have obtained some kind of mixture, for on 
his return home he told the girl that if anything 
happened to him in the night she was to send at 
once to Dr. Rugg. Whether he made any attempt 
on his life then is not known, but if he did it had 
noinjurious effect, and nextmorning he roseasusual, 
and wrote some letters, which he left upon the 
dressing-table, and which are now in the possession 
of the police, one of them being addressed ‘To the 
Surgeon.” He then retired to bed again, and 
about 11 o’clock the servant in great haste came to 
summon Dr. Rugg, saying that her master was in 
a fit of apoplexy. Ina short time Dr. Rugg was 
at the house, and, on being admitted, the servant 
put the following letter into his hand :— 


‘¢ In a fit of fury I have killed my wife. Often 
and often have I endeavoured to restrain myself, 
but my rage overcame me, and I struck her down. 
Her body will be found in the little room off the 
library. I hope that she will be buried as becomes 
a lady of birth and position, She is an Irish lady, 
and her name is Anne. The key is in a letter on 
the table.” 


And then follows a word which has been erased, 
but which is apparently a surname. On seeing this 
letter Dr. Rugg immediately rushed upstairs to the 
bedside of Mr. Watson, whom he found very weak 
and speechless, apparently suffering from some 
violent poison. He administered a sedative, and 
proceeded at once to the room indicated, in company 
with the servant girl. There they found the body 
of Mrs. Watson in a corner of the room, with her 
knees touching her chest, her hands convulsively 
clenched, and her clothes saturated with blood, 
which still seemed to ooze from the body in a dark, 
almost purple pool. On examining her, Dr, Rugg 
found there was, in addition to numerous other 
wounds, a fracture on the occiput, sufficient, pro- 
bably, to cause death. Both temples were beaten 
in, and there was a deep wound in the middle of 
the forehead. 

Allthis time the wretched man who had perpetrated 
this horrible murder lay on his bed half-insensible, 
though slowly recovering. Dr. Rugg, though a 
personal acquaintance of the murderer, at once saw 
that the police must be apprised of the sad occur- 
rence. Inspector Davis, who was on duty at the 
station, at once proceeded in company with Police- 
sergeant Hazell to the house. By the time that they 
had arrived, Mr. Watson had recovered his facul- 
ties, and, to some extent, his bodily strength. Dr. 
Rugg immediately told him that he had read the 
letter, and found the body of his wife, and that the 
officers of justice were below. He replied, “I sup- 
pose so ; it must be so;’’ but he made no reference 
to the crime, He seemed to take everything as a 
matter of course. He was allowed, however, to re- 
main for some hours in the house, and about 
5 o'clock was removed to the police station. 


On subsequently searching the premises the 
police soon discovered the clothes which Mr. Wat- 
son had worn when he committed the murder. 
They were saturated with blood. Mr. and Mrs. 
Watson had been sitting near a window in the 
library when the quarrel began, and she must 
have been murdered in her chair, which was found 
covered with blood. The window sill, the frame, 
and a wire blind were also covered with spots. 
Having committed the murder, it would appear as 
if Mr. Watson had raised the body in his arms, 
and carried it across the library for the purpose of 
hiding it in the little room already mentioned, 
but the library door being closed, he was obliged 
to rest his burden at the door, which accounte 
for the dark blood stain there noticed by the girl, 
and which had subsequently been wiped up 
by the murderer. He seems to have thrown the 
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body into the corner where it was found, andsimply 
cast an old blanket over it. It also became evident 
to the police how he had disposed of his 
time after the commission of the crime up to 
Wednesday. Having apparently made up his. 
mind to poison himself, he proceeded deliberately 
to set about arranging his affairs. Among other 
letters—he wrote were one to his servant, enclosing 
a £5 note for her wages, saying that he did not 
wish to be indebted to any one; a second to a 
tradesmen in reference to his account ; and several 
to his friends, one of whom resided in Brighton, 
but it does not appear that he made any reference 
in any of them either to the murder or to his con- 
templated suicide. On the library table were 
several packages of books neatly tied up and 
directed. On being examined, the directions were 


found to be such as—‘' These books belong to such. 


and such a library ;’ “ This packet of books is the 
property of Mr. So and So ;” “ These MSS. to be 
returned to Mr. )’ and go on. 

When at the police-station he did not seem very 
well to comprehend the nature of his position, and 
when asked by the medical gentleman above 
referred to whether he had any relatives, and 
whether any of them had been insane, he simply 
said that his brother had been in America for 
many years, and was perfectly sane, but he should 
be able to give a very poor account of his father, 
alluding to the question of insanity. 

It is impossible to speculate at present upon the 
motives of the crime. Mr. Watson himself says 
in his letter that he did it in a fit of fury, and those 
who are acquainted with the deceased lady concur 
in saying that she had a bad temper. On the other 
hand, the servant girl, who has lived with them 
three years, says that she was never a witness to 
any quarrel between them. Itis quite evident that 
a quarrel must have suddenly arisen, in which pro- 
bably some observation was made by the deceased 
which goaded her husband to madness. At present 
no weapon has been discovered which can be clearly 
traced as the instrument with which the murder 
was committed, but a small hammer has been found 
in the room, and it is possible that it may have 
been used; but, if so, it has been so effectually 
cleansed that it has no marks of the use, 
neither have the fireirona. The police, however, 
have taken possession of them, and they will be 
submitted to a much closer examination than the 
cursory one they have undergone. A small bottle, 
containing a very diluted mixture, but in which 
there were clear traces of prussic acid, was 
found on a chair by the bedside by Dr. Rugg, 
which has also been handed over to the police. 
Hither the courage of Mr. Watson must have failed 
him, or he must have thought that he had taken 
enough, for a full half of the mixture was found in 
the bottle. The attention of the servant, aroused 
by two previous warnings, was called to Mr. 
Watson by a moaning noise which he was making, 
and she uaturally imagined that, at the time he 
told her to send to Dr. Rugg if anything happened 
to him, he felt unwell. 

We take the following account of the unhappy 
man from Men of the Time :— 

‘The Rev. John Selby Watson, M.A., was born 
about 1815, graduated B.A. at Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1838, being one of the gold medallists 
in classics, and was ordained in 1839. After 
holding one or two parochial charges, he was 
appointed Head Master of the Proprietary Gram- 
mar-school at Stockwell, Surrey. He has published 
(in Bohn’s Classical Library) several volumes of 
“ Translations” from the classical authors, in- 
cluding Lucretius, Xenophon, Sallust, Quintilian, 
Florus, Justin, &c., and has written a “ Life of 
George Fox,” published in 1860; a “ Life of 
Richard Porson,” and “Sons of Strength, Wisdom, 
and Patience,” in 1861; a ‘Life of Bishop 
Warburton,” ‘‘The Story of William Wallace,” & 
work on “The Reasoning Power in Animals, 
editions of Popes Homer's “Iliad” and 
“Odyssey,” in Bohn’s “ Illustrated Library,” and 
small annotated editions of Sallust’s “ Catiline 
and “ Jugurtha,’ and Terence’s “ Andria.” 


At the examination of Mr. Watson on Thurs- 
day, at the Lambeth Police Court, the above facts 
were proved in evidence, and thea the prisoner 
was remanded, bail being of course refused. The 
court was densely crowded, and much sympathy 
was evinced for the accused, the deed being almost 
universally attributed to insanity. 


LIFE’S DAY. 
BY W. JERDAN. 


My friends of the morning are gone ! 
They have fall’n away, one after one ; 
My friends of the morning of life ! 
When the distant mists rolled off before us, 
And the gun in his splendour shone o’er us, 
And bliss sped but more bliss to restore us: 
All are gone with the morning of life! 


My loves of the noontide are fled ; 

My soul's sole worshipp’d idol is dead ; 
‘And the warmth of the noontide is cold ! 

When each gay passion brighten’d the eye, 

And the deep only love heaved its sigh, 

And the heart gush’d in full tides of joy : 
All are fled, all for ever are cold. 


My calm of the evening is past ; 
Like the mora and the noon perish’d fast ; 

Of feelings the still, dreamy end : 
And the last ray of sunshine’s faint rose, 
Stain’d, but cheer’d not, the shades of repose 
Tis in heav’n, not in earth, that it glows, 

As dull evening sinks down to the en. 


And the night’s darkness clips me around, 
Close-girdling, enthralling, profound, 
The dreary descent to the tomb : 
Where the morn’s tints shall all be forgot, 
Where the noon’s heat shall penetrate aes 
Where the eve’s gather’d harvest shall rot, 
Untroubled the rest of the tomb. 
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PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S IDEAL OF 
A CHURCH. 


PROFESSOR HUXxey, inthe course of his inaugural 
address at the commencement of the season of the 
Midland Institute, on Monday, said that he did 
not see how any limit could be laid down as to the 
extent of which, in some circumstances, the action 
of Government could be rightly carried. Was our 
own Government wrong in suppressing Thuggee 
in India? If not, would it be wrong in putting 

own any enthusiast who tried to set up the worship 
of Astarte in the Haymarket? If the State could 
interfere in the interest of morality, were we 
not bound to admit, with Locke, that it might have 
a right to interfere with either Popery or Atheism, 
if it could be shown that the practical consequences 
of such beliefs were injurious to civil society ? 
The question where to draw the line between 
where the State ought and ought not to interfere 
was, he thought, one that should be left to be decided 
separately for each individual case. The notion that 
the social body should be organisedin such a man- 
ner as to advance the welfare of its members was as 
old as political thought; and the schemes of modern 
Socialism bore witness that men whose capacity 
was of no mean order, and whose desire to benefit 
their fellow-men had never been excelled, had 
been strongly convinced that Government might 
attain its end—the good of the people—by some 
more effectual process than the very simple and easy 
one of putting its hands into its pockets and letting 
things alone. Assuming that the object of 
Government was the good of mankind, what was 
the good of mankind He took it that it was 
the attainment by every man of all the happiness 
he could enjoy without diminishing the happiness 
ef his fellow-man. (Cheers.) It was universally 
agreed that it would be useless, and indeed absurd, 
for the State to promote friendship and sympathy 
between man and man directly ; but he saw no 
Treason why, if it were otherwise expedient, the 
State might not do something towards the end in- 
directly. Forexample he could conceive the existence 
of an ecclesiastical establishment which should be 
a blessing to the community—a Church in which, 
week by week, services should be devoted, not to 
the iteration of abstract propositions of theology, 
but to setting before men’s minds the ideal of just, 
pure, and true living—a place in which those 
weary of the burden of daily cares should find 
& moment’s peace in the contemplation of that 
higher life which was possible for all, but which 
80 few attained—a place in which men of strife 
and.business should have time to think how small, 
after all, were the rewards they coveted, compared 
With peace and charity. Ifsuch a Church existed, 
no one would seek to disestablish it. With re- 
8pect to the Government giving assistance to the 
diffusion of literature, science, and art, it appeared 
to bim that the vocation of the State in all these 
Matters was solely to take the initiative, and to 
recollect that its business was initiative, and 
that the great thing it had to do was to get 
out of the way and leave private and local enter- 
prise to work its own ends out as soon as local 
enterprise and intelligence showed themselves 
equal to the task. 


A SILENT WOMAN. 


At Guildhall Police-court, a woman, who was 
Supposed to be Mary Ann Ardagh, but who 
refused to give any account of herself, was brough 
before Sir Benjamin Phillips, on remand, to 
account for the possession of a carpet bag, with 
female wearing apparel, which was supposed to 
have been stolen. When she was placed in the 
dock she assumed a smirking style, and remained 
silent. Mr. Davie (the second clerk)—Will you 
tell the alderman who you are? Prisoner—Yes, if 
get the money that I have lost by my railway 
ticket. Mr. Davie explained to Sir Benjamin 
Phillips that the prisoner was apprehended on the 
16th of September for having in her possession 
4 carpet bag, supposed to have been stolen, and 
at at the station-house it was found that the bag 
Was locked, and there was no key found upon 
er. It was, however, a circumstance in her 
favour that in a bundle of letters found in her 
ag was her full-length photograph. Sir Benjamin 
lips—Don’t you think you had better give 
your name and save yourself a good deal of 
anxiety? No answer from the prisoner. The 
€Vidence previously given was then read over, 
and two letters from the police authorities 
Were handed in to the magistrate. Sir 
njamin Phillips (to the prisoner)—Perhaps you 

© not like to mention it in public. Would you 
ave any objection to tell me privately? The 
Prisoner—No, sir. Sir Benjamin Phillips and Mr. 
vie retired to the magistrate’s parlour, and the 
Prisoner was brought into them. After beingthere 
“me time they returned into court and the prisoner 
en replaced in the dock. Sir Benjamin Phillips 
; ‘d—T fear this is a very unfortunate case. I 
&ve done all I can to induce this young woman 
Bee me who she is and where she comes from, 
Bs Where she wishes to go to, but she will not 
Bae any information. It is a very painful case, 
me have no alternative but to let hergo. Thave 
© doubt that she is very respectable, but she will 


hoe to a clergyman, and I have offered to send 
Tto him, and hand her and her bag over to him 
Ut she will not tell who he is, There is no com. 
Paint of the bag having been stolen, and as she 
is Ul give no account of herself, or tell me how I 
an help her, I have no alternative but to let her 
dt @ her bag and go where she likes, Vou are 
e charged. The prisoner then left the cour sul- 
Y Without saying a word. 


A Sap Loss—An old lady was telling her 
8tandchitdren about some trouble in Scotland, in 
h © Course of which the chief of her clan was be- 

®aded. “Tt wag nae great thing of a head, to be 


Said the good lady, ‘“‘but it was a sad Joss 
m,” 


Bure,” 
to hi 


i At 
Ve no account of herself. She says that she is 


Che atest Fashions, 


I OBSERVED a very handsome autumn dress 
ona young girl, recently, suitable for town or 
seaside, It wasa dark blue serge, with one 
deep flounce, headed by four half-inch wide 
grosgrain black silk bands. The bands at 
the two edges had, at intervals, all round 
them, double loops of a similar kind, one loop 
turning each way of the band. The tunic 
was merely a short skirt similarly trimmed 
and slightly looped at the side. The costume 
was completed by a short loose jacket en 
surtte, and a black lace hat with a single tea 
rose at the front. 

Dress for a little girl: Mauve and white 
striped mohair, foulard or grosgrain. Skirt, 
one deep flounce, surmounted by two narrow 
ones, each over the other, and a heading at 
the top. Tunic, mauve, with a frill of the 
same, looped at the side. Over this a deep 
basque of the striped material, following the 
shape of the tunic and nearly as deep, but 
cut open behind, and frilled round, but not up 
the back. Over this a jacket body, witha 
basque cut up to the waist, trimmed all round 
with three rows of mauve velvet and a frill, 
but the frill not carried up the opening. 
Hanging sleeves, of striped material, with a 
frill and three rows of mauve velvet. White 
straw sailor’s hat, and black velvet carried 
plain round it, 

Autumn dresses for visiting or church: Brown 
silk with a kilt-pleated flounce, and heading 
three quarters of an inch deep. Black silk 
polonaise (body sleeves and very deep tunic), 
edged with deep Cluny white lace. Above 
this, four insertions of similar Cluny lace an 
inch apart ; the lace two or three inches deep. 
Under the edge a row of handsome tassels, 
looped to the waist at the hip by a black 
bow. A long box-pleated square of white 
lace hangs from the neck, ornamented with 
three white tassels at the neck, three at the 
end, and two, one under the other, down the 
length. A bell sleeve, with two insertions and 
an edge of the lace. Bonnet, gipsy shape, 
Tuscan straw, trimmed with white lace and 
scarlet roses. 

Grey and blue silk: Skirt of grey silk, deep 
grey flounce, small vandyked and bound with 
blue. Underneath isanarrow box pleated blue 
flounce. On the grey flounce at intervals, blue 
triangles let in with bows at the top. Each 
bow of four loops, to each way, crossed by a 
knot, and two upright ends cut to points ; 
all piped with blue. Long plain tunic of 
blue, with narrow kilt-pleated frill, looped up 
towards the hip. Over this a body and 
second tunic cut in one, of grey; back of 
grey tunic overlaps the front, is open behind, 
and describes two points behind rounded off 
to a bow on the hips. Trimmed with a grey 
frill all round and up the back, notched out in 
vandykes bound with blue and set in under 
a grey band. The back and front of the 
bodice cut open from the neck to the waist, 
edged with a frill like the tunic, set on flat, 
not frilled, and underneath blue silk. This 
jacket and tunic cut in the princess form. A 
bow at the waist and hanging grey sleeves 
with a grey notched frill open behind to the 
elbow, with a blue hanging under-sleeve. 
Bow at the elbow. The sleeve is all in one, 
the blue being added. Also the two tunics 
are one, the blue added to the grey, and 
having the effect of three skirts. 

We recently saw a polonaise of velvet edged 
with sable worn by a young lady, and thus 
made: Plain tight fitting body and hanging 
sleeves, the neck, armholes, and _ sleeves 
trimmed with fur. Skirt, one piece, with two 
pointed ends looped in the centre like tulip 
leaves, edged at the hem only with fur. Each 
side, a side-piece likea sash-end, broader at 
the base, or like a tulip petal, edged all round 
with sable, and set over the back and front; 
the front was rounded and the lower edge 
trimmed with sable. 

A black faille skirt is thus made: Short 
skirt, very deep kilted flounce of iron gre- 
nadine, set on with an inch-wide satin band, 
edged each side with a close row of jet beads, 
a little heading of grenadine. Tunic of gre- 
nadine, edged with a kilt frill and a satin and 
bead trimming to match the skirt. Garibaldi 
bodice of double grenadine over a bow of 
black silk ; down the front of the bodice and 
front of the tunie a satin band edged with 
beads. Sleeves bell-shaped, edged with frilis 
and satin bands ev suite, and drawn in a little 
above the wrist to imitate a deep frill, with 
a satin band, on which is a cluster of bows at 
the back. 

A walking costume of black faille is thus 
made: Two small flounces. Above this a row 
of black velvet, aud upright bands of velvet 
of four degrees of height, graduated. <A 
space, and two narrower flounces, headed ina 
similar manner with bands of velvet not so 
high. Plain high body, with a black lace 
ruche round the neck and inside tucker of 
lace. At the throat, from a velvet kuot, 
four long loops and two ends of cerise velvet. 
Coat sleeves, with gauntlet, trimming of lace 
panne? and a velvet band. .On the cufis gra- 

uated velyet straps. Tunic, merely a long 


jacket skirt, reaching nearly to the top flounce, 
edged with a black lace frill and band of 
velvet. Large pockets edged with lace, and 
covered with bands of velvet, graduated from 
the top like the skirt trimming. The back 
is very full. Hat of black lace and velvet, 
ostrich feather and a large damask rose. 

The fulness of {tunics is now always drawn 
all to the back, and draped up, forming quite 
a queue. 

One of the prettiest muslin dresses I have 
seen this season was intended for half-mourn- 
ing. It was made of plain black and plain 
white muslin, edged with narrow valenciennes. 
The skirt, long and full, had on it five narrow 
flounces, first black, then white, and though 
narrow these flounces were graduated. The 
tunic was edged with three flounces, white 
first, It was looped up slightly at the two 
sides, and just overlapped the skirt flounces 
behind. The sleeves were each trimmed with 
three narrow flounces. Each flounce was 
edged with valenciennes. A remarkably 
effective, inexpensive mourning dress I recently 
saw, consisted of a short alpaca skirt, trimmed 
with two flounces, edged and headed by black 
silk passementerie. Over thisa high body and 
bell sleeves and polonaise-like tunic, but in 
one in front, of narrow striped black and white 
cotton, that had a grey effect, edged with a 
frill of the same. 

A neat and pretty walking drees, which I 
saw, consisted of a brown foulard petticoat 
with a deep flounce. A polonaise of brown 
and white striped gros grain, each three or 
four inches wide. It was buttoned in front 
nearly to the end, and there the two corners 
were turned back. 


HORN OF PLENTY ANTIMACASSAR. 


This is a beautiful and artistic design, 
easily and quickly worked. I have only 
recently seen the pattern and written my 
directions from the work. It is very un- 
common in appearance. But I must warn 
my readers that they are not likely to admire 


}mucha single pattern. Evenseveral patterns 


joined look quite ordinary. 

Yet the entire antimacassar when worked 
has a rich appearance. Anyone who will 
take the trouble to make one on our recom- 
mendation will, we venture to say, be §well 
pleased. 

It will be necessary to read through the 
directions once, before commencing. 

A fullsized antimacassar takes seven 
medallions long and five wide. At the two 
short ends add tassels, one on every point, 
and one in every recess. 

Materials.—Walter Evans and Co.’s Boar’s 
Head Cotton, No. 4, and H. Walker’s Pene- 
lope needle, No. 43, worked very tight, or 
the same cotton, No. 6, same kind of needle, 
No. 33. 

Tue Horn or Prenty Mepatuioy.— Make 
a ring of nine chain. rst round: one 
double, five chain ; one double, five chain ; 
one double, five chain ; one double, five chain ; 
one double, five chain ; make no finish but 
proceed to second round: three double in 
every five chain of last round, with five 
chain between each. End with five chain. 

Third Round: Four double in the first 
five chain ; one double in the first two of the 
three double of last row; five chain. Repeat 
the same all round. End with five chain. 

Fourth Round : Four double into the five 
chain of last round; one double on every 
double of last round, except the last two 
Five chain, repeat all round. End with five 
chain. Work four more rounds exactly after 
the directions for the fourth round. Thus 
every round will be increased in double 
crochet till you have 16,and yet only one 
chain of five will be made in the spaces of 
every round. 

N.B.—AIl the double crochet over double 
crochet are worked not in the ordinary 
manner on the upper loop, but through both 
the loops at the top. The double crochet over 
the chain are worked right through, not into 
the loops. 

Ninth Round : Youhavefivechain worked. 
One double crochet into the five chain of last 
round, five chain, double crochet over the 
double crochet of last round, beginning on 
the first, and omitting the two last, tive chain, 
repeat all round. 

Tenth Round : Fivechain, onedouble crochet 
into every chain of five of last round, with 
five chain between each. One double crochet 
on every double crochet, beginning in the 
first, but omitting the last two. 

Work four more rounds after the directions 
of tenth round, You thus keep increasing the 
number of loops of five chain and diminishing 
the double crochet to two. 

This finishes the medallion, which is a 
design of four cornucopias or horn’s of 
plenty. 

Between each horn are eight loops of five 
chain each. By the two centre loops of each 
eight the medallions are joined together 
in working the last row. When four are 
joined, a centre is to be thus made :— 

‘The centre space of four medallions joined 
presents four sides. Each side has a cornu- 
copia init. Each side is to be joined to the 


centre by the two loops of five chain before 
the cornucopia, and the two loops after it. 

Thus: Make a ring of nine chain. One 
double crochet into it, Ten chain. One 
double crochet into the first of the two loops 
of five chain before one of the cornucopias. 
Ten chain. Double crochet into the ring. 
Ten chain ; one double crochet into the last 
of the two chain of five before the cornucopia. 
Ten chain double crochet intothering, ‘Ten 
chain double crochet into the first loop of five 
chain after the cornucopia. Ten chain, double 
crochet into the ring. Ten chain, double 
crochet into the second chain of five. 
after the cornucopia. Ten chain, double 
crochet into the ring. Join the other four 
sides to the same ring in the same way. 
For the convenience of correspondents wishing 
handsome and uncommon patterns, a single 
medallion and section of centre will be for- 
warded for ls. 6d. and stamped directed en- 
velope. A group of four and a ventre, 5s. and 
two stamps. Another beautiful pattern, two 
medallions, 3s. 9d. group of five ; the complete 
design, 5s. 6d. A flower and leaf medallion 
3s. 9d. 


@®urv Exchange. 
——_—_—_ 

For exchange, three pairs of beautiful African 
turtle doves. Wantedl, small birds for an aviary, 
not canaries.— Foxtn. 

I have two beautiful young peacocks, in first 
brilliant plumage, value £3 each. What offers }— 
PRESTON, 

Wanted, pretty toilet set ; in exchange parrot’s 
cage, cost 25s. two months ago.—Nrc TrMeRe, 
Nec IMIDE. 

Wanted, good illuminated and eccentric crests 
and monograms ; will give good exchange,— 
CAFLUFFLE. 

I wish to exchange silkworms’ silk (rather more 
than an ounce), wound from our own silkworms. 
Offers requested.—Acarkz D. 

Ihave for exchange a quantity of silkworms’ 
eggs. Offers requested.—M. T. 

I have three cygnets to part with. What 
offered in exchange ?—SEMPER VIRET. 

A. good sized scrap-book, full of pictures, with 
stories mostly coloured. Wanted, pretty songs, 
or open to offers. Also wanted, a sealskin jacket 
in good condition. What taken in exchange ?— 
THE OWL. 

Very handsome dead-gold brooch and earrings, 
plain, and quite new, in case, and large double 
dead-gold locket, in exchange for lady’s short 
chain. Must be very good. Nothing else taken.— 
Tippy. 

A lovely bassinette, with polished birch swing 
stand, trimmed with very fine sprigged muslin 
tambour work and lace, over blue. Wanted 
sealskin muff, or useful offers for a house.— 
DELORAINE, 

I have good geraniums (scarlet and rosy scarlet, 
Sensations, various sweet varieties, doub‘e, &c.), 
Tresine Linderii, and other plants, to exchange 
for cuttings or bulbs. I want Scillas, crocuses, 
and tulips. I will send a list, and should like one 
in return.— THE Litrir Lavy. 

Has anyone a dark-coluured photo-album, half 
for cartes de visite, balf for cabinets, which they 
feel inclined to exchange for a very handsome 
point lace fan (value 30s.), only just finished ? 
Answers in the affirmative will oblige. —Souvu- 
NANCE. 

Wanted, small white ostrich feathers in ex- 
change for other feathers.— Roca. 


Mur #Lotes and Quertes. 
———_—<>——_ 


To Keep Sitk.—Silk articles should not be 
kept folded in white paper, as the chloride of lime 
used in bleaching the papcr will probably impair 
the colour of the silk. Brown or blue paper is 
better ; the yellowish, smooth Indian paper is best 
of all, Silk intended for dress should not be kept 
long in the house before it is made up, as lying in 
the folds will have a tendency to impair its 
durability, by causing it to cut or split, particularly 
if the sili has been thickened by gum. Hard silk 
should never be wrinkled, because the thread is 
easily broken in the crease, and it never can be 
rectified. ‘The way to take the wrinkles out of 
silk scarfs or handkerchiefs is to moisten the sur- 


dry, the wrinkles will have disappeared. Some 
silk articles may be moistened with weak glue or 
gum-water, and the wrinkles ironed out on the 
wrong side by a hot flat-iron.— JULIA, 

Yo TAKE ouT FRvuit Spors.—Let the spotted 
part of the cloth imbibe a little water, without 
dipping, and hold the part over a lighted common 
brimstone match ata y;roper distance. The sul- 
phurous gas which is discharged soon causes the 


| spot to disappear.—H. G. B. 


How to Crean Kip Gioves.—To wash kid 
gloves, have ready a little new milk in one saucer, 
and a piece of brown soap in another, and a clean 
cloth, folded three or four times. Spread the glove 
neatly on the cloth ; take a piece of flannel 5 dip in 
the milk; rub well with the soap; thea apply 
briskly to the glove, holding it firmly with the de & 
hand, and rubbing it downward toward the ee a 
When well cleaned, let it dry, and it will look as 
well as new.—MAavubD EMERSON. : 

Can L procure anywhere _in London the little 
caskets and boxes from Wiesbaden, which are 
made of clay forced into moulds, and whtoh have 
exactly the appearance of oxydised metal ?— 


| AUGUSTA. a es 

Who ean give the address of an institution 
where foreign nursery governesses can he ob. 
tained ?—MOocHER. 
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Fic. 4.—Tue Beatrice ComrFrune. 
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Fid. 9.—Bracket Covered witH Vetver AND Mustin, 


Fig. 7.—Cross oF GOLD. Fic. 6,— Beatrice HEADDKESS. 
; - yor A Bouporr. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF OUR ILLUSTRA- THE CHILDREN’S HOME. thus he became acquainted with an eligible open- | of after life. The original idea and presont nun et 


TIONS ——. ing for a larger development of his Children’s Home. | the originators of the charity is the rescue of chil- 
: Tio years ago the Rey. T. Bowman Stephenson, | Abutting upon his new chapel was an extensive | dren who, through death or vice, or extreme 
THE FASHIONS. B.A., who was then the minister of the Wesleyan } range of disused workshops which, by a small | poverty of their parents, are in danger of falling 


Chapel in the Waterloo-road, Lambeth, was en- expenditure, could be converted into a comfortable | into criminal ways. It is conducted upon what is 
abled, through the assistance of Sir Francis Lycett, | asylum for the numerous juvenile family he had | known as the family principle, the existing inmates, 
a ‘ A - e 5 be . yver 2 . er 5 
Mr. Johu Chubb, and four other friends, to esta- | founded in Lambeth. A successful appeal for the | numbering over forty boys, being divided into 


DINNER OR EVENING DRESSES. ; 
Fig. 1. Licur Green Sitk Dress.—Skirt 
demi-train, trimmed with frill at bottom and three 


rows of darker shade ; two sections, one occu- 
ieee DOA TAA TANI RTANAAA ATH SaTATAATATUA AT NiaURAN ANAT MMMM amnganT arapeere By meeps pying a part of the build- 
i ZH fii ae WO AAT HM | HA i ing to be hereafter dis- 


ribbed silk braid. Tunic, 
plaited at intervals, with 
little bow at top of each 
plait, and row of fringe 
and silk braid at edge. 
High body, with round 
Pelerine to shoulders, 
edged with fringe and 
braid. Deep _ basque, 
trimmed to match. Long 
and pointed _ pagoda 
sleeves, trimmed with 
fringe and braid. Under 
sleeves of the same ma- 
terial, with braid round 
wrist for cuffs. White 
muslin tucker and wrist 
frills. Dark green velvet 
round neck, Flowers in 
hair. Green satin fan. 
Fic. 2. Warr AL- 
PACA DInNER DreEss.— 
Demi-train skirt, with 
box-plaited flounce ; each 
flounce trimmed with 
black ribbed silk braid, 
to simulate revers. The 
flounce headed with braid 
and a white rosette with 
black centre is placed in 
' the middle of each plait 
at heading. Tunic, apron 
in front and looped at 
back ; trimmed with 
white fringe and black 
braid. Body with pos- 
tilion basque at back, 
edged with braid. Black 
band and rosette at back. 
Duchess sleeves, the frill 
trimmed with braid and 
rosette at back. White 
frilled muslin  under- 
sleevesandtucker. Bands 
ala grecque in the hair. 
Fia. 3. THE BEATRICE 
Hart and Sranp-up Cot- 
LAR.—The hat composed 
of green silk velvet edged 
with gold, as also the 
| rosette. Stand-up collar 
| composed of tatting in 
No. 16, Boar's Head 
Cotton. Each one com- 
i posed of seven pearl loops 
divided by two double, a 
quarter of an inch of 
cotton between each. 
The edge worked with 
the shuttle in double and 
pearl which forms edge. 
Fic. 4. THE PRINCESS 
Beatrice CorrFuRE.— 
Composed of curls care- 
leasly thrown off the face. 
Fie. 5. THe ALeEx- 
ANDRA Hat.—Composed 
of black velvet, edged 
with gold; gold-coloured 
and black feathers, and 
gold-coloured ribbon. 
Fic. 6. Toe Beatrice 


i 
ii 


tinguished as the “Old 
Hovse,” and the other 
opposite to be called, at 
the request of the Rey. 
Mr. Garrett, who con- 
tributed largely to the 
removal fund, the “Tem- 
perance Home.” Ano- 
ther portion of the build- 
ing is reserved for girls, 
of whom there are al- 
ready several under the 
charge of the committee ; 
but the subscriptions as 
yet are insufficient to 
provide the necessary 
alterations, which would 
involve an expenditure 
of about £50; while 
another £25 will also be 
needed to fit up a room 
to be appropriated to the 
purposes of a chapel. 
Could the funds be ob- 
tsined, the building can 
be made to provide for 
over 150 children. In 
the evening the event 
was celebrated by a large 
tea party, and later on, a 
public meeting in fur- 
therance of the charity 
was held in the adjacent 
chapel. 
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LADIES IN INDIA. 


THE Homeward Mail 
has published two long 
letters on ‘* English 
Ladies in India,’ by 
“One of them.” The 
letters are copied from 
the Allababad paper. 
The writer complains 
that. the lives women 
live in India are misun- 
derstood in England, 
partly because Indian 
ladies who write books 
misrepresent them. The 
typical Anglo-Indian lady 
has no existence what- 
ever, but the class as a 
whole is not much better. 
The companions of their 
gitlhood in the West ad- 
vance and improve, she 
rays, but they stand still 
or fall back. Too many 
others neglect to teach 
their children, who st five 
or six scarcely know their 
letters, or even to speak 
their mother tongue. 
Their occupationsare thus 
summed up: “An hour 
or two perhaps at the 
piano, the same over a 


Hxap - press. — Com- ; ; = Fe mennmas a aiearaea = moral a short time oven 
osed of ponceau satin : ° a o the nureery, a grea 
Fe d black fe os Fic. 1—Licur GREEN Sirk Dress. Fic. 2—Wuitr ALpacA DINNER DREss. deal to visiting, visitors, 


and gossip of all kind-, 
and the day is gone.’ The writer shows 
UW VT VW YW wwe vv wwewweww wwe wevwewewes eecr~@ how mental improvement is possible, but 


Fic. 7. Cross IN 
Gotp For THE NEcK.—To be suspended by 


ribbon to tie at the neck with long ends. Ur Ob ie PPR AERP ne PPX a nent 1 
_————- s ot X LESSONS SSSR ROI OTR IOS PSNR SLI SSOSOR SRS SOT even desirable information is neglected. It is 
OE PSK SOS 5255S SC SCSI OSS PMR SRS ILS : 
THE FANCY WORK. HPSS SLO KNICK NINO ICI CORI 5 SSO 5 CSRS OOD a rare thing, she says, 'o fird a lady who bas 
s SSS SS SSE SISO RESIN OSSOSONNONORRSLSSCSOIOS SSS S05. : : : 
N 1G.— AD SESE OE SSS SOS SSS SOS OO SOS SS pCO ared to interest herself in the history, past or 
The Materials—H. Walker's netting needle Nip deccoeoce ener cateeserae earecnia eee ONS SOR Cae RR LEA present, of the country. The relaxing ten 
° ~, <; ° ° . F 
and mesh (No. 10), and a braid work for the $,¢ ISOS OSS SOS GOS SS SBC ROR O OSS O OOS SSK OIA dencies of the climate are not resisted. Ladie 
edge. The whole to be worked in netting. SK OECSC 53 Se ee, plunge into gaiety, and society and dres 
The braid is sewn by every point between the BS are their chief interests. Generations oO 
: . O74 { } “ae od 7 
ands of netting, which must be worked EE English women leave the country without 


teens showing any feeling or sympathy for their 
EE, sex. A few subscriptions, a few visits to 
@, girls’ schools, and their work is done. These 
ee'4 = are the persons who look down upon their 
ge native sisters, and condemn them for wasting 
Fig. 9. Bracket ror a Bouporn—The ff Fe ere’ time in counting over jewels and Gresses, 

Materials—Crimson velvet ; white muslin ; 7 DSI OPS SSDS SALI] smnuking, &c. . 
Sos ocees Miss Carpenter’s statement, that as a rule 


“mbroidery Cotton (No. 30), and Boar’s k 
Head Cotton (No. 16), The ‘shape can be 4 she considers native ladies to be better than 
her own countrywomen, is quoted. The 


2. 
3 cS $ ; 2 
Cut out in very stiff card-board, orit can be in i ; : SOS 


Separate with W. Evans and Co.’s Boar's 
Head Cotton (No. 10) for the edge and next 
the braid. The centre rows, which are finer, 
nae worked with Boar’s Head Cotton (No. 
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‘4 = . 
Common deal, covered with the crimson velvet, SES Englishwoman who has not first set her own 
and fluted as seen. The escallops should be RSD hovse in order can hope to do little in the 
a out of the muslin, and sprigs of flowers ; <p Se SORES BS PSH. 53 eee eoecend Ze ana. = T ae he br ide exceptions, ae 
and leaves should be worked in each with the BORSA RS ORS KSI RECS GSI RSS REC SL EOS IGE KOS RSS RS 4 »’ some such native homes are eagerly 
9. 30 cotton ; the herring-bone stitch, which OSS SRO RS POS oR RIOR KL SRS NOS ES ANOS opeved, while their presence brings new life 
joins j ee “ “te awe SSS RSIS ROOK RIK RSL IOI I EOE ON Reds Fi thiviielfole 
JOlns it to the ] tatting, should be in the 4 eGR PASO COCO CCC LSS Sees vpseccpeceses to the inmates. Too often sympathy is 
O the Jace or tatting, 810 re, SS SOS SSS SSIS SPST LSS OSS SL SOS OSS OS SSSI : 3 
5 P : were erate egret Peet SSS CHOC EOSS lowed | dic Awetortiivedtetarts 
0. 16 cott A very elegant little article PPP KS Mo oo SoS SoM MSS SSeecee eed owed by spasmodic and short-lived efforts, 
sas epie tneeon MA eee Spent ate ht RRR SSO SO SORE IT Ef Seep : 
1 18 18 when completed. SOP TI SOS SCC CCAS OCVAOTVS CE Soe VO eer eeveeee from which little good comes. The writes 
Fic. 10. Frnxp 3EADS AN Yes aaa concludes with earnest words, urging and en- 
ogee ER-STOOL IN BEADS AND DOSDOSOPSPROODOOPAGD’O SOS S D> ! , g 2 
ERLIN Woon. — J'he Materials. — White, DOSES SEES ESL SSO SSO NESSES CASES SRSA =. Ci conraging endeavours for the benefit of native 


Scarlet, gas green, and black double Berlin 
Wool, Crystal and chalk-white beads of 
Several sizes larger than the seed bead. Boar's 

ead Crochet Cotton (No. 22), and Penelope 
Canvas. The centre pattern should be in scarlet 
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Mob.ue. Curistingr NILsson, whose ete 
in America had been hitherto confined to the 


giving of concerts, sacred and secular, com- 
formances in 


an a year, it 


Fic. 8.--ANTIMACASSAR IN NETTING. 
And crystal beads, upon a white ground of wool. menced a series of operatic per 


: he sides in green ground, with the desien upon | blish a temporary home for destitute children at a | purpose was made to the supporters of the infant | New York this week. Within less th lis! Me 
© in chalk-white beads, and black wool in cross | house in Churech-street near to his chapel. There | institution, and the requisite alterations having | is stated on the best authority the Swedis ee 
Stitch, > Se ee he got together some thirty or forty poor waifs and | madesufticient progress, Wednesday last wasdevoted | tress cleared £30,000, An As Go will oo. 
Se ee strays of the New-cut locality, and has since | to the inauguration of the new building. In the | it is probable that her te ee eaters * She 
Hasrrrates.—‘* Can’t you tell me how the word managed to bring them into the way to promote | work of transforming mere sheds into habitable | her artist’e career, to be followec y ma rage and 
Saloon ’ is spelt?” was asked of a cockney by a | their welfare in this world, and prepare them | abodes the labour of the children was utilised by | retirement into private life, but =e on the other 
Provincial, —‘ Certainly,” said the Londoner, with | for the life hereafter. In progres s of time the | Mr. Newman, the carpenter who superintended hand, are enabled to aan le authority of 
% a of triumph, “ there's t hess, and a hay, and | ministration of Mr. Stephenson was transferred | the practical part of the fittings, and many of them the lady hereelf aaa of 1872. ear in London 

ell, and two hoes, aud a hen. to the Approach-road Chapel, Victoria-park, and | have thus been inducted into the active business | during the opera § - 
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IH EATEE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr, F. B. Chatterton. 
Every evening until further notice, Her Majesty’s 
servants wi'l perform the laughable Farce, by J. Oxen- 
ford, entitled THE RIGHT MAN IN THE WRONG 
PLACE, in which the members of the celebrated Vokes 
Family will appear. After which, ata quarter to eight, 
will be produced a new Historical and Romantic Drama, 
entitled REBECCA, founded on Sir Walter Scott’s cele- 
brated novel of ‘ Ivanhoe,” adapted by Andrew Halliday, 
in which Mr, Phelps and Miss Neilson will appear, 
supported by a Powerful Company, illustrated with 
Characteristic Scenery by William Beverley. To conclude 
with, at 10.30, a new Farce, No, 6, DUKE-STREXT, 
written by Martei Beecher. Prices from. Sixpence to 
Four Guineas Box-office open from ten till five daily. 


HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET,— 
On Monday next, October 16th, and during the 
week, at 7, Sheridan’s Comedy, THE RIVALS, in which 
Mr. Buckstone, who is now recovering from his severe 
indisposition, will appear as Bob Acres. Miss Amy Sedg- 
wick will also appear in the Comic Drama, ONE GOOD 
TURN DESERVES ANOTHER. Concluding with A KISS 
IN THE DARK. In preparation, a New and Original 
Comedy, by W. S. Gilbert, Esq., author of the Palace of 
Truth. Box-office open daily from 10 till 5. 


LYMPIC THEATRE.—Sole Lessee and 
Manager, Mr. W. H. Liston.—EVERY EVENING, 

at 7.45, the new successful Drama, by Wilkie Collins, 
THE WOMAN IN WHITE, in which Mr. Vining will 
appear as Count Fosco; supported by Messrs. J. Billing- 
ton, Wybert Reeve, E. Garden, and F. Robson ; Misses 
Ada Dyas, Maria Daly, Marie Henderson, J. Irving, Mrs. 
Charles Viner. At7o’clock, THE BOOT ON THE RIGHT 
LEG; Messrs. H. Dalton, Garden, Robson; Misses Alice 
Cooke, Amy Steinberg, and Mrs. F, Robson. Box-office 
open from 10 till 5, under the direction of Mr. Cc. Nugent. 


UEEN’S THEATRE.—HINKO.. Great 
and legitimate success. Mr. and Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin. EVERY EVENING. New _ Scenery by Messrs. 
George Gordon and W. Harford. Orchestra stalls, 7s. ; 
balcony, 5s.; box stalls, 2s. 6d.; pit, 1s. 6d.; amphitheatre, 
1s.; gallery, 6d. 


INKO, by W. G. Wills, EVERY 
= EVENING, with its costly dresses and appropriate 
scenery. The Prologue: ‘The Younger Son.” The Play : 
Festival of the Lorenziburg at Prague—Exterior of Stein- 
hertz House—Countess Blanka’s Garden by Moonlight. 
HINKO, EVERY EVENING.—Box-office open daily from 
ten till five. Free admissions abolished for ever. 


cee a Ec RRA 2 Re ar ecerne 
OYAL LYCEUM THEATRE.-—Lessee 
and Manager, Mr. H. L. Bateman.—Complete 
success of the new play, FANCHETTE, THE WILL-O'- 
THE-WISP, which, with its beautiful scenery, charac- 
teristic costumes and music, and thoroughly excellent 
cast, is universally pronounced one of the most charming 
productions that has ever graced the London stage. 
TO-NIGHT, at seven, BAMBOOZLING. Mr. Charles 
Warner. At eight, FANCHETTE, THE WILL-0’-THE 
WISP. Characters by Miss Isabel Bateman (her sixth 
appearance), Miss G. Pauncefort, Mrs. F. B. Egan; Mr. 
H. Irving, Mr. G. Belmore, Mr. Addison, &c. The scene 
is laid in Brittany, and will be illustrated by views of 
the homestead of a wealthy farmer; a rocky glade with 
mountain stream and exterior of the witch hut; rural 
landscape ; public square in the Breton village, decorated 
for the celebration of the Saint’s Day; village street ; 
rustic fountain and distant landscape. Concluding with 
TWICE KILLED. Mr. George Belmore. Doors open at 
6.30; commence at seven. Box-office open under the 
direction of Mr. H. Griffiths. 


LOBE THEATRE, Newcastle-street, 
Strand.—Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. J. 
Montague.—At 7.45, PARTNERS FOR LIFE; by H. J. 
Byron. Preceded by MY WIFE'S OUT. Conclude with 
THE SWISS COTTAGE. Supported by Mesdames Car- 
lotta Addison, Larkin, Maria Harris, Nelly Harris, and 


Miss Fanny Josephs; Messrs. Compton, David Fisher, | 


Flocton, C. S. Neville, E. W. Garden, and Mr. H. J. 
Montague. Box-oflice open from 10 till5. Doors open 
at 6.30, commence at 7. Acting Manager, Mr. T. E. 
Smale, 


Ae THEATRE, Strand.— 


Lessees, Messrs David James and Thomas Thorne. 
Doors open at 6.30 ; conimence at 7. 


PPLE BLOSSOMS, a new and original 


comedy, in three acts, by James Albery, author of 
“Two Roses,” produced under the direction of Mr. 
William Farren and the Author. New scenery by F. 
Fenton. Incidental music composed by J. L. Hatton, 
Esq.—VAU DEVILLE. 


OYAL AMPHITHEATRE AND 
CIRCUS, High Holborn.—This magnificent Esta- 
blishment is now Open for the Season, with a New 
Sensation (the greatest ever witnessed), in addition to 
an entirely fresh Company of Foreign Artistes, and a 
Superb Stud of Sixty Splendid Horses and Ponies. Open 
at Seven ; commence at Half-past. Moruing Performance 
every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. Children under 
10 half-price. 


ENGLER’S GRAND CIRQUE, 
Argyll-street, Regent-street.—Brilliant Success. 
Enthusiastic Reception of this popular Company. The 
incomparable Artistes, Riders, Gymnasts, and Clowns, 
the splendid Stud of beautiful Horses and Ponies, 
delighted the large and fashionable audience on the 
opening night. Open every evening at 7.15, commence 
at 7.45. Grand Illuminated Matinées every Wednesday 
and Saturday. Open at 2, commence at 2.30. Prices, 

6s., 38., 2s., 1s. ; Private Boxes, 42s. and 35s. 

Sole Proprietor, Charles Hengler. 


eis =e ee 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — Professor 
Peppers’ New Lecture, “ ALL ABOUT GUN 
COTTON,” Dynamite and Lithofracteur ; with brilliant 
and noiseless Experiments, and Graphic Illustrations of 
the CATASTRUPHE at STOWMARKET, by Vick and 
Deazeley.—Mr. George Grossmith, Jun.’s, New Sketch, 
THE SILVER WEDDING! with humorous and musical 
illustrations —A perfectly new and unique illusion called 
the ARABIAN MYSTERY.—-Novel and marvellous 
effects of the ELECTRIC LIGHT UNDER WATER, by 
Messrs. Heinke and Davis.—Occasionally, PARIS: as it 
Was and Is! by J. L. King, Esq., with Songs by Miss 
Alice Barth.—Open daily from 12 to 5 and 7 to 10.— 
Admission One Shilling. 


THEATRES AND AMUSEMENTS. 
—_<—___ 


Drury LANE.—Rebecea—Right Man in the Wrong 
Place— No. 6, Duke-street. Seven. 2 
HAYMARKET.—The Rivals—Gne Good Turn Deserves 
Another—A Kiss in the Dark. Seven. 
ADELPHI.— Down in a Balloon—(At a Quarter to Eight) 
Notre-Dame—Fantisticuff. Seven. = 
PRINCESS’s.—A Criminal Couple—Eileen Oge—Domestic 
Mereules. Seven. | 
QuUEEN’s.—New Drama, Hinxo.. Seven. 
OLYMPIC.—The Boot on the Right Leg—The Woman in 
White. Seven. Paienke 
GLoBE.—My Wife's Out—Partuers for Life—The Swiss 
Cottage. Seven. ; 
STRAND.—Lodgers and’ Dodgers—Heir 
Musket Dears. Half-past Seven. 
VAUDEVILLE.—A Fearful Fog—Apple Blossoms—The 
Orange Tree and the Humble Bee. Seven. 
LYcEUM.—Fanchette, the Will-o’-the-Wisp. Seven. 


at Law—Three 


PRINCE OF WALES'S.—Cut Off With a Shilling—Caste, | 


Half-past Seven. 


GAIETY.—The Serious Family—Cinderella the Younger. | 


Half-past Seven. 


RoyALTy,—Chilpéric. Half-past Seven, 


Our Wetter Wasket. 


—————_—_<__—_ 

JuLIA.—We must decline to answer such questions. 
Take our advice to this extent: Lay the whole 
story before your mother without concealment. 
She will prove your best adviser. 

H. J. B.—If you will insist on flying in the faces 
of those with whom you are compelled to live, 
and on offending all their most dearly-cherished 
prejudices, how can you wonder if they resent 
your conduct. Nevertheless, while thinking 
you are imprudent, we are compelled to acknow- 
Jedge you are right. 

CartE.— Very beautiful indeed, in our opinion. 
The hair and eyes especially are charming. 

C. L.—How can we possibly impart taste to an 
unknown individual, who would not even take 
the trouble to listen to our advice, 

HARRIETTE.— Yes, with pleasure. 

L. D. C.—B8y no means. 

EsteLLa.—lt is one of those disputed points which 
must always be decided by the exigences of the 
moment. 

Crara.—Not up to publication standard. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


5. Sunday.—19th Sunday after Trinity. 

. Monday.—Houses of Parliament burned, 1834. 
. Tuesday.—Sun Rises 6.29 a.m. . 

. Wednesday.—St. Luke the Evangelist. 

19, Thursday.—Dean Swift died, 1745. 

20. Friday.—Battle of Navarino, 1827. 

. Saturday.—Battle of Trafalgar, 1805. 
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_Tue terrible news that has flashed across 
the Atlantic this week must have awakened 
the deepest sympathy in the hearts of every 
man and woman in this country. All of us 
have watched with interest the growth of the 
great emporium of the Western States, and 
have noted with surprise the marvellous 
rapidity of its increase in population, in 
wealth, and in prosperity. Since the day 
when Richard Cobden asserted in the House 
of Commons that the youth of England knew 
the geography of Ancient Greece, but were 
unable to place their fingers on the map 


within a thousand miles of Chicago, the most 
rapidly-increasing city ef the world, public 
attention in England has been constantly 
directed to it. ‘Truly, its history has been a 
wonderful one. Only forty years ago an 
Indian village, it has grown to a city witha 
population of 300,000, adorned with numerous 
aud eminently handsome public buildings, 
prominent among which was one of the 
handsomest and largest opera houses in the 
world. And now we hear suddenly that from 
so slight an accident as the kick of a restive 
cow this flourishing city is more than one 
half in ruins. ‘Twelve thousand houses 
have been destroyed, one hundred thousand 
inhabitants have been rendered homeless ; 
churches, chapels, schools, theatres, fac- 
tories and warehouses have been enveloped 
in one common ruin. Never since London 
was laid in ashes, in 1666, has the devouring 
element we so proudly claim as one of our 
most useful servants, but which ever and 
anon proves itself our master, proved so com- 
pletely how powerless are all human agencies 
to arrest its progress. And, unfortunately, 
hunian life has not been spared in the same 
miraculous manner as iu London. Already 
we hear of five hundred dead bodies having 
been found in the ruins, and it is therefore 
only too likely that the deaths will amount 
toa far larger number. The sufferings from 
this unprecedented calamity must be unspeak- 
able, and it is with a sad satisfaction we note 
that already the great heart of England has 
spoken, and promises of help have gone forth 
from the little island in the centre of the 
world to the English-speaking sutierers four 
thousand miles to the west. We are taught 
that from even the greatest of human ilis it 
is possible to extract some element of good 
in mitigation, Let us trust, then, that even 
this terrible calamity may prove produc- 
tive of some good to the world, by 
proving to our cousins on the other side of 
the broad Atlantic, that in spite of occasional 
bickerings, our heart is with them im the time 
of distress, and cur first thought 1s how we 
can alleviate their sufferings. From London, 
from Liverpool, from Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Glasgow, and, indeed, from nearly every 
city and town in the kingdom, the message 
has already gone forth, that Englishmen are 
all of them keenly alive to the truth of the 
glorious saying of their owD gallant Admiral, 
that “blood is much thicker than water.” 
That we Englishmen, who stood so long 


upon our rights when compensation was un- 
justly demanded from us, are now prepared, 
without an appeal, to lavish our gold like 
dross. If only it should prove in the end 
that Chicago shall drown the memory of the 
Alabama, even this great fire will prove to 
have been an advantage to the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and a blessing to the world at large. 


In the days when the world was young, 
and Social Science Congresses had not yet 
been evolved from the womb of time, it was 
considered sufficient by the self-styled lords 
of creation if their help-meets could cook 
their dinners, mend their clothes, nurse them 
when they were ill, aud put up with all their 
bad tempers. fais nous avons changé tout 
cela. By slow degrees certainly, but none 
the less surely. First it dawned upon some 
brilliant male intellect that it would be 
an advantage if he could provide himself 
with an amusing as well as an useful slave, 
and therefore the wife was taught to sing, to 
dance, and to play. Then a still more gigantic 
intellect dreamed that better than a slave of 
any sert would be a companion who could 
appreciate his troubles, soothe his sorrows, 
and share his pleasures. So the woman was 
allowed to read and encouraged to think. 
Butthen, like Frankenstein,the man discovered 
he had created not exactly a monster but a 
being that had burst from his leading strings 
and refused to be longer bound by his fetters. 
Naturally having felt her power, and proved 
that in many respects she was far superior 
to her masculine companion, woman claimed 
equality in everything. Some wise men were 
ready to grant, and even to encourage this 
demand, but a number of foolish ones 
opposed it, crying out that it meant revolu- 
tion and anarchy, and many other dreadful 
words, the meanings of which they did 
not know. As though to rival these, 
there were some foolish women too, who 
thought that equality meant identity, and 
failing to perceive that Nature herself 
had established a demarcation between the 
sexes, cried that they would be in all things 
as men were. Unfortunately, or rather 
fortunately, this cannot be. Side by side they 
may sit, equal in all things, but in nothing 
identical. Man and woman have each their 
sphere, and neither must invade the domain 
of the other, or terrible grief will be the 
result, And that these and other mighty 
truths should be acknowledged, certain 
sages have established at Hitchin, in Hert- 
fordshire, a college for ladies, where they 
learn how to sway mankind from their own 
sphere. The scheme has begun well, and is 
progressing womanfully ; but building opera- 
tionsare necessary, and money is indispensable, 
so let all who are anxious to establish on sound 
principles and a sure foundation the status of 
the more beautiful and more graceful half of 
humanity, place themselves at once in com- 
munication with Mrs. Garrett-Anderson or 
the Hon. Secretary, and aid with purse and 
persuasion the College for Ladies at Hitchin. 


The ladies’ department of University College, 
London, will be opened for the winter session on 
the 27th inst. The session will last, with three 
weeks’ interval at Christmas, until Lady Day. 
The course will be open to.ladies above 17 years 
of age. Each class will be taught by the professor 
of its subject in the college rooms, and apart 
from other students. The hours will be from 
10 a.m. to 3.30 p.m. daily, except Saturdays, and 
there will be evening classes in some subjects for 
ladies unable to attend in in the daytime. In the 
Fine Art School the work is adopted aa part of 
the regular duty of the college. In other branches 
the council of the college has sanctioned the use of 
the college lecture rooms, and the whole of the 
professors have placed their services at the disposal 
of the Ladies’ Educational Association, in con- 
junction with which the classes will be held, It is 
not for us t» foretel the results of this important 
experiment ; but we wish it the best success. 

EXPLANATION ReQurrED.—The sale in Paris of 
the wearing apparel left behind by the ex-Empress 
of the French is a very surprising circumstance. 
If these articles are being disposed of for the benefit 
of the poor lady,fall that can be said is that her 
friends are not doing a good work in the pleasantest 
way. But if the Empress’s clothing is being dis- 
posed of for the advantage of the French nation, 
the transaction seems rather mean. Unhappily, a 
nation cannot speak except throu gh much cumbrous 
machinery, which cannot be put in motion till 
those whom it has trusted to act for it have had 
time to perpetrate any pet blunder ; otherwise we 
cannot doubt that the nation would have insisted 
on a bundle being made up and the pretty things 
returned to their owner. ‘{he French people can 
hardly have quarrelled with their once admired 
Impress s0 violently as to sanction the confiscation 


when they quarrel with a servant, do not make 


such a raid upon her property. Surely the Empress | 


should have been allowed to “send for her trunks !” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

THE ex-Emperor Napoleon’s stay at Torquay 
will no doubt be prolonged, and he will probably 
be joined by the Empress. One day last week the 
imperor, the Prince Imperial, and suite honoured 
the Rowing Club by accepting their invitation to 
take an excursion to Torbay in their boats. The 
Emperor has visited Teignmouth, and also visited 
Mr. Pengelly, I'.R.S., and examined that gentle- 
man’s large and choice collection of geological] 
treasures, ., 


A SHIP FULL OF BRIDES, 


Tuey tell a rather good story at the Curragh 
concerning the colonel of a gallant regiment about 
to proceed to India immediately. As usual when 
a regiment proceeds to that great dependency, 
there is marrying and giving in marriage. Women 
“ on the strength ” and married “ with leave” re- 
ceive rations, pay, &c., and an allowance for every 
child. A sergeant can save with ease three 
shillings per day and live most comfortably. The 
colonel of the regiment referred to gave the usual 
privilege to the well-conducted men to marry, pro- 
vided the ladies chosen bore good characters, were 
strong and healthy, and over twenty years of age. 
On dit that the pleasant colonel never imagined 
that his men in three weeks’ time could flirt, court, 
and marry to any wonderful extent. But he knew 
not the ways of womankind, for half the regiment 
has succeeded in wooing and winning laughing 
brides. Inthe parish church of the Curragh the 
mornings are devoted to tying people together for 
life, and we learn that the ladies, who are chiefly 
neat, trim English girls, enjoyed beyond measure 
the colonel’s misconception. But the War Office 
shows its teeth,’and attacks the brides remorselessly. 
The London authorities have ordered that each 
woman shall be allowed to have “ only one box, 
which must not be higher than fourteen inches !” 
How on earth could they stow paniers, and 
chignons, and the infinite multitude of female 
wearables into a box 1l4in. high? But if the War 
Office imagined they could circumvent the ladies 
they are wofully mistaken. For these say, and 
very truly, that the War Office has not fixed a 
limit to length or breadth, and wonderful are the 
shapes of the boxes hammered up by Kildare 
carpenters. If the genial colonel made a mess of 
it, the War Office has plunged up to the neck in it. 
Better far if the latter had permitted the brides to 
bring with them any number of bandboxes than 
chests which seem to be a cross between piano- 
cases and coffins. Between the colonel and the 
Horse Guards the girls have a merry time of it. 


DreatH oF Sire Henry Bryne HaRIncTon, 
K.C.S.1.—Dr. Lankester, the coroner for Central 
Middlesex, held an inquest at No. 70, Oxford- 
terrace, Hyde-park, on the body of Sir Henry 
Byng Harington, K.C.S.I., aged 63 years. 
Mrs. Ellen Forbes, daughter of deceased, said 
that he had been for many years in the Bengal 
Civil Service, and was a member of the Council 
of the Governor-General of India. As a reward 
for his services, Her Majesty created hima K.C.S.I. 
On Saturday last he went out for a carriage drive. 
On his return he was suddenly seized with illness, 
and expired before medical assistance could be 
procured, Thomas Symons, valet, said deceased 
appeared very well on Saturday, and went out 
walking in the morning. He partook of a hearty 
luncheon. On his return in the afternoon from 
the carriage drive he asked several questions, and 
walked up stairs to the drawing-room, on entering 
which he suddenly complained of illness, and soon 
after expired in the presence of Lady Harington, 
Mrs. Forbes, and witness. Dr. Collinson arrived 
after death. Mr. Alfred Collinson, M.D., M.R.C.S., 
said he had made a post mortem examination, 
which showed the cause of death to be heart 
disease, or fatal syncope. The jury returned a 
verdict in accordance with the medical testimony. 


Princety Donations. — Indian princes and 
nobles are wont to give handsomely when they 
give at all. The latest instance of such princely 
almsdeeds is furnished by the Rao of Cutch, who 
has just placed a sum of 50,000rs, at the disposal 
of the East India Association. His example, we 
hear, will soon be followed by the chiefs and 
princes of Kattiwar and Guzerat, and it is not 
unlikely that the chiefs of the Dakhan will in their 
turn contribute freely to the same useful purpose. 
The association is fast becoming an established 
favourite with the people in whose interests it was 
first embodied. Besides the present donation, his 
Highness of Cutch not long since subscribed 
25,000rs. to the founding of scholarships in 
Bombay University in memory of Prince Alfred’s 
(the Duke of Edinburgh’s) visit to India. He is 
also said to have devoted 100,000ra. to the Alfred 
High School at Mandvee, lately opened in honour 
of the same visitor ; and he has largely increased 
his yearly payments to the schools in his province. 
Here at any rate is a Prince who understands his 
epoch.—Allen’s Indian Mail. 


Tue Atheneum says “The Cambridge lectures 
for women will recommence on the 17th of October. 
At the same time a house will be opened, under 
the management of Miss A. J. Clough, for the re 
ception of exhibitors and other students from the 
provinces. ‘There are now four exhibitions to be 
given away annually in convection with thes¢ 
lectures. A fund has also been formed to assist 
women preparing for the profession of education 
who may wish to avail themselves of the Cambridge 
teaching.” 


Tre SuprtevALty.—It will be recollected that 
on the recent occasion of swearing in the sheriffs- 
elect, Mr. Richard Young, who on Midsummef 


| Day was elected co-sheriff with Mr. Truscott, w4* 
of her pocket handkerchiefs. Even irascible Britons | 


unable to come forward and make the usual dec!® 
ration through indisposition. In consequences 7 
election became void, and Mr. Jones, the junior 
sheriff of last year, has since been continuing “1 
perform the duties, he having agreed to do so wt 
a successor should be appointed. A meeting of ee 
livery companies was to be held on Friday for ie 
purpose of proceeding to a new election, when Mr 
Young, whose health has considerably improve’? 
was re-elected, and sworn into office at x 
of the Court of Aldermen held immediately after 
wards. This was the course pursued in te 4 
when Mr. Alderman Copeland, who was ak te or 
by illness from attending on the 28th of Septemv\? 
subsequently assumed the duties of the office. 
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THE COURT. _ 
: The Queen remains at Balmoral and is slowly 
improving in health. 

The Queen drove out on Wednesday, accom- 
panied by Princess Louis of Hesse, and Her 
Majesty went out in the afternoon, accompanied 
by Princess Beatrice, and attended by Lady 
Churchill. 

The Prince of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh 
visited the Queen in the morning, and afterwards 
came to luncheon with the Princess of Wales and 
the Royal children. 

Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse, Prince 
Leopold, and Princess Beatrice went to a ball given 
by the Prince and Princess of Wales at Abergeldie 
Castle. ; 

The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone has left 
Balmoral. 

The Queen drove out on Thursday, accom- 
panied by Princess Beatrice, and Her Majesty 
again drove out in the afternoon, accompanied by 
Princess Beatrice and Princess Irene of Hesse, 
and attended by the Hon. Lady Biddulph. 

Prince and Princess Louis, the Princesses 
Victoria and Ella of Hesse, and Prince Leopold ; 
attended by Mr. Collins and Mr. Sahl, drove to 
Tillypronie and honoured Sir John Clark with a 
Visit. 

Prince Arthur, attended by Mr. Fitzgerald, 
Rifle Brigade, has arrived at the Castle. 

Lady Churchill and the Hon. Flora Macdonald 
have been succeeded as Lady in Waiting and 
Maid of Honour by the Marchioness of Ely and 
the Hon. Mary Lascelles. 

The Queen went out on Friday morning, accom- 
Panied by Princess Louis of Hesse. 

In the afternoon Her Majesty drove out, 
accompanied by the Princess of Wales. 

The Queen drove out on Saturday, accom- 
panied by Princess Beatrice and Prince Leopold, 
and |Her Majesty went out in the afternoon, 
accompanied by Princess Beatrice, and attended 
by the Marchioness of Ely. 

Prince Arthur went out deer-stalking. 

Lord Charles FitzRoy has arrived at Balmoral 
as Equerry in Waiting to the Queen. 

Divine service was performed in the Castle on 
Sunday morning before the Queen, Prince and 
Princess Louis of Hesse, Prince Leopold, Princess 
Beatrice, and the Royal household, by the Rev. Dr. 
Taylor, minister of Crathie. 

Prince Arthur and Prince Leopold attended 
the service at the parish church of Crathie. The 
Rey. Dr. Smith, minister of North Leith, officiated. 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales will, we 
believe, pay a visit to the Duke of Buccleuch at 
Drumlanrig Castle on Tuesday, the 17th inst., and 
Temain there for three days. Great preparations 
have been making at the castle for some time back, 
in anticipation of the Royal visit, and extensive 
alterations and improvements, both in the interior 
of the castle and outside, have been or are being 
made. Among other external improvements, a 
tunnel of half a mile in length has been constructed 
from the eastle to the wooded hill on the west, in 
order to carry away the smoke from the castle and 
Sive it escape by a chimney-stalk erected in the 
Wood, Game, especially pheasants, is abundant in 
the neighbourhood, and it has been arranged to 

lave a day’s shooting on the Barr grounds, near 
Sanquhar. The company is expected to be very 
Tilliant. No one so near the throne as the Prince 
of Wales has visited Drumlanrig since the Pretender 
Charles Edward made his raid upon it more than a 
Century ago. 


THE ROYAL VISIT TO SCARBOROUGH. 


The visit of their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales to Scarborough is being 
looked. forward to by the inhabitants very 
ANxiously. The Royal Reception Committees have 
approved of the designs submitted by Mr. Petch 
Or erecting a handsome arch across Westborough, 
°Pposite the Pavilion Hote!, and for decorating 
estborough-street ; also approving the proposal 
9° light bonfires, on the evening of the arrival of 
€ Royal party, on the following sites :—Baron 
Ibert Tower, Spring Hill, Edgehill, Oiiver’s 
Ount, and the Castle Dykes. The sub-committee 
Were instructed to visit the sites above-named, and 
th Teport to the committee. It was also agreed 
hat the Cliff Bridge Company should be respect- 
Ully requested to allow the use of their grounds 
or the purpose of a demonstration, to be made 
te the school children of the town, in honour of 
fir Royal Highnesses, during their visit to 
Carboreugh. 


H.R.H. PRINCE ARTHUR. 


b His Royal Highness Prince Arthur, who had 
€en the guest of his Grace the Duke of Richmond 
&t Gordon Castle for a few days, left Fochabers 
tation for Balmoral in a saloon carriage attached 
the 8.30 train on Thursday morning, the 5th inst. 

€ train had not reached Orton Station when 
art of the gearing of the engine gaye way 
causing a detention of several hours, His Royal 
ighness apparently disliked the idea of waiting 
Such a length of time, and accordingly started on 
Cot for Mulben, which is four miles distant from 
€ place where the break-down occurred, and 
*tTived there an hour before the train, The train 


Id not reach Keith till noon. 


THE QUEEN OF DENMARK. 


The King and Queen of Greece are at present 
sojourning at their pleasant summer palace, Mon 
Repos, in the island of Corfu, and have the gratifi- 
cation of a visit from the King’s mother, the Queen 
of Denmark, and her two daughters, the Prin- 
cesses Dagmar and Thyra. The Royal Danes are 
looking exceedingly well, and appear delighted 
with the beautiful scenery and the enthusiastic 
reception which they have met with in the island. 
Nothing can exceed the heartiness with which all 
classes and nationalities have endeavoured to 
testify their admiration and respect towards the 
King’s family. All the notabilities of the town 
and the various functionaries, civil, military, and 
ecclesiastical, assembled at St. Nicolas landing- 
place on Sunday morning to welcome the Queen of 
Denmark and the Princess Thyra, and the streets 
were embellished with floral decorations and 
streamers of the Danish colours. The citadel fired a 
Royal salute, and Her Majesty's ship Research, now 
in Corfu, dressed ship and manned yards as the 
Royal party disembarked. The Greek and Noman 
Archbishops, in their picturesque costumes, awaited 
the Royal visitors, and young girls scattered flowers 
on their path as they ascended the stairs. The 
Princess Dagmar, who arrived a few days before 
with the King, looked slightly indisposed from her 
sea voyage, but Princess Thyra seemed lively and 
blooming as ever. Various Greek inscriptions were 
posted up in blue letters on the walls and on the 
circular temple on the Esplanade, to the effect that 
the Demus of Corcyra enthusiastically welcomed 
the Queen of the Danes, the honoured mother of 
their gracious King. In the evening there was an 
illumination of the Esplanade by means of gas 
pipes disposed in the shape of trees, and thousands 
of paper lanterns suspended to the natural trees 
around. A very pretty effect was also produced 
by lighting the upper edge of the citadel. The 
Royal party came in from Mon Repos in 
carriages shortly after nine o'clock, and drove 
round the Esplanade, admiring the illuminations 
and fireworks, and listening to the military bands, 
which played popular airs, including the Danish 
National Anthem and “ Rule Britannia.” The 
populace gave unmistakable signs of their appre- 
ciation of the Royal condescension, lighting up 
port fires and Bengal lights, and cheering vocifer- 
ously. 


THE EMPRESS EUGENIE. 


The Empress Eugenie, according tothe new 
paper L’Ordre, addressed the following letter to 
the Emperor of Russia after the disaster of Sedan : 
—‘ Hastings, Sept. 13, 1870,—Sire,—A fugitive 
from my country, I now write to your Majesty. 
If I had, a few days since,‘when the destinies of 
France were still in the hands of the authority 
constituted by the Emperor, taken the same step, 
I should perhaps have appeared in the eyes of your 
Majesty as entertaining doubts of the real strength 
of my country. The last events give me liberty 
to act, and I. may appeal to your Majesty’s heart. 
If Ihave rightly understood the reports made by 
our ambassador, General Fleury, your Majesty 
would, @ priori, repudiate the ultimate dismember- 
ment of France. Sire, fate has been against us ; 
the Emperor is a prisoner and is maligned. 
Another Government has undertaken the task 
which we considered it our duty to perform. I 
now beseech your Majesty to use your influence to 
bring about the conclusion uf an honourable and 
lastisg peace when the right moment shall come. 
May France find in your Majesty, whatever may 
be its Government, the same disposition which you 
have displayed towards us in those bitter trials ! 
Such is the prayer I address to you. I beg your 
Majesty, therefore, to keep this communication 
secret, which your generous spirit will readily 
understand, and to which I am impelled by the 
recellection of your Majesty’s sojourn in Paris.” 


THE MARQUIS OF LORNE IN KINTYRE. 


THE Marquis of Lorne and Princess Louise 
arrived in Campbeltown from Machririoch on Mon- 
day afternoon, and proceeded to Mr. Stewart's, 
Stronvar House. His Lordship, as Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Argyle and Bute Artillery Brigade, 
afterwards inspected the Campbeltown Artillery 
Volunteer Corps. The detachment consisted of 
thirty men, under the command of Captain 
Greenlees, and was drawn up in marching order 
at four o’clock at the drill hall. Lord Lorne was 
received with a general salute. A great number 
of spectators was present, including Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Louise. At the close a 
grand salute was fired, and immediately thereafter 
the Princess left in her carriage amidst the shouts 
and cheers of the spectators, who lined the road 
for a considerable distance. The Princ-ss ac- 
knowledged the greeting by bowing repeatedly. 
The volunteers were then formed into marching 
order, when they proceeded to the drill hall, 
headed by the Marquis on horseback. At eight 
p.m. about 100 volunteers assembled in the drill 
hall, and were put through the manual, platoon, 
and company drill. Colonel Boothby stated in his 
report that it was advisable that the use of the 
busbies should be discontinued, and the Marquis 
said he had to call upon them to give their vote 
upon this. His Lordship then took the vote for 
and against the busbies, when a large majority 
voted for their continuance. The Marquis and 


Princess dined at Mr. Stewart's, Stronvar, in the | 


evening, and remained during the night. They 
were to leave by the Duke’s yacht Columba the 
next morning, and were to be the guests of Mr. 
Colin G. Campbell, of Stonefield, until Thursday, 
when they will proceed to Inverary, and thence to 
London.—Scotsman. 


The marriage of Lord George Hamilton, M.P., 
and Lady Maud Lascelles is fixed to take place 


yee 28th proximo at The Wildernesse, Seven- 


Music und the Drama. 
—_>—_. 


HAYMARKET. 

At this pleasant home of comedy, Shakspeare 
and Sheridan are once more in the ascendant. 
During the week The School for Scandal and As 
You Like It, have been the attractions, and it is 
gratifying to know that the two finest comedies 
ever written have not failed to draw money even 
in this age of namby-pamby literature. All the 
familiar features of the Haymarket cast of these 
pieces are too well-known to need notice in these 
days, but there has been a novelty in the appear- 
ance of Miss Madge Robertson as Rosalind for the 
first time in London. We are happy to record that 
Miss Robertson has passed most successfully through 
this crucial test for an actress. Her Rosalind may 
indeed compare favourably with many that have 
been more ostentatiously announced. It is bright, 
innocent, arch, mirthful, pathetic, and intelligent 
by turns, Changing in its moods, as Rosalind was, 
but still the same in all. Specially good was she 
in the scenes, in which, in her boy’s suit, she 
but assumes to be herself to Orlando, and listens to 
the vows he pours out of his love for her. Nor 
must we forget that, first of recent Rosalinds, she 
sings the ‘‘ Cuckoo song,” and sings it charmingly. 
We miss Mr. Compton from this house when 
Touchstone is on the stage; but Mr. Everill plays 
the part with intelligence andsome humour. The 
rest of the cast is as of old. 


OLYMPIC. 

THE dramatic version of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s 
novel, “The Woman in White,” prepared for the 
stage by the author, and produced at this theatre on 
Monday last, cannot compare as a stage play with 
the one produced at the Surrey eleven years ago. We 
have, indeed, another striking example of the fact 
that the authors of successful works are themselves 
frequently strangely ignorant of the causes of their 
success. The great feature of the novel was the 
mystery concerving the death of Lady Glyde; 
bus Mr. Collins makes the mistake of giving us a 
last act, leading only up to the death of Count 
Fosco. Nothing could be more _ absurd 
than this mistake, which results in giving 
& most uninteresting last act to the piece, 
and finally leaving it without any termination at 
all. The prologue showing the weird figure of 
the Woman in White crossing the stage like 
the phantom of a dream, introducing Hartwright 
and his travelling companion, the agent of the 
secret society, giving us the falsification of the 
registers by Sir Percival Glyde and his discovery 
by Anne Catherick, is really excellent. So, too, are 
the first and second acts, carrying on the contest 
between Marian Halcomb on the one side, and 
Count Fosco and Sir Percival Glyde on the other. 
But the third act, through nearly it: whole course, 
shows a terrible falling off. It is difficult to under- 
stand why any body doesanything, save to give Count 
Fosco an opportunity of talking. At the close, how- 
ever, it redeems itself ; for the pathetic interview in 
the madhouse, between Marian Halcomb and Lady 
Glyde, splendidly acted by Mrs. Viner and Miss 
Ada Dyas, brings down the act-drop with enthusi- 
asm. But, alas! there is a fourth act to come, and 
the fourth act is utterly, hopelessly, and irredeem- 
ably bad. It is false to art, and therefore false to 
nature. It is wearying, uninteresting, and undra- 
matic; while the finish on which the curtain falls, 
meant to be impressive, is simply funny, Thus it 
is :—Count Fosco, being left alone upon the stage, 
suddenly rushes off, at the same moment the 
Countess comes on and watches the course he takes. 
She shrieks, and the curtain comes down. Now 
Mr. Collins has himself insisted that this piece is 
to be judged independently of the novel, 
consequently no information we may have 
derived from the pages of that exciting story, which, 
afterall, only avery small percentage of the audience 
can have read, has any right to be used in compre- 
hending this termination. Reasoning, then, solely 
from what we sce in the play, we are ata loss to 
determine whether the Countess’s shriek was 
caused hy tcrror at seeing her husband, say, fall 
down stairs, or by jealousy, at discovering him in 
the act of kissing the housemaid, The latter 
theory is wore in accordance with the characters of 
both husband and wife. In either case it is very 
funny, but—it ruins the piece. 

We have Mr. Collins’ own authority for saying 
that Mr. Vining fully realises his idea of Count 
Fosco, which renders it absurd for us to add that 
he dves not realise ours. Nevertheless he does not 
by any means. If our memory serves us, Mr, 
Vollaire played the part in the version mentioned 
above, and he, although hardly big enough, realised 
the oily Count in vo'ce and manner -to the life. 
Mr. Vining’s hard voice is strangely at variance 
withthe description Mr.Collins has given of his own 
creation, but we suppose he has now created another 
Fosco, and in this case it must be said that Mr. 
Vining plays capitally. Granted the conception 


nothing could be more truthful, more lifelike than 
Mr. Vining’s impersonation—but it is not the Fosco 
of the novel. Nor was Mr. Billington’s Sir Per- 
cival quite satisfactory. ‘True, he looked the 
character ; true, he spoke every line ses down for 
him with intelligeuce and with intention; but there 
vasa lack of force in his rendering which at least 
caused us to remember that we had seen Mr, Bil- 
lington do better things. Of the gentleman who 
played Hartright we prefer not to speak at all 
beyond advising him to abandon the stage for lite- 
rature. His novel isvery good, but his act ng is— 
too bad for description. ‘The female parts are al- 
together better played. Miss Maria Daly gives us 
| a most finished picture of the Count’s submissive 
yet jealous wife. Mrs. Viner returns to us—the 
Miss Cleveland of years ago, but better in every 
sense—and by her performance of Marian Hal- 
comb has at once asserted her right to an even 
higher position on the siage than she held before 
her departure to the Antipodes. ‘The greatest 
| triumph of the evening must, however, be awarded 


| nersond, speaks an epilogue writte 
> St pllog 


to Miss Ada Dyas, who has at last returned 
to London to rivet the impression she 
made at the St. James’s under Miss Herbert’s 
management. The difficulties of playing two such 
parts as Anne Catherick and Lady Glyde are great 
indeed ; but Miss Dyas has proved they are not 
insurmouutable. To each she gives an individuality 
which is absolutely perfect, and is never lost sight 
of. Every syllable she utters seems to have been 
carefully considered, and to receive exactly its due 
promivence. Her by-play in both parts ig wonder- 
fully characteristic and full of meaning ; finally, her 
powerful acting at the end of the third act is one 
of those things that must be talked of for a season, 
and remembered for years. This alone will be 
sufficient to secure the euccess of the piece, and 
fortunately no one need stay for the fourth act. 


STRAND. 


THE new burlesque playing at this theatre under 
the title of Zhe Three Musket-Dears and a Little 
One In, is so utterly worthless that any notice of 
it would be as much a waste of time on the part of 
the critic as to witness its performance is for the 
playgoer. Bunt this is of the less consequence, as the 
Heir-at-Law still holds its place in the bills, and 
the excruciatingly comic performance of Mr. J. 
S. Clarke, the pathos of Mr. Paulton, and the 
nataral unaffectedness of Miss Swanborough con- 
tinue to delight appreciative audiences. 


GLOBE. 

Mr. H. J. Montacut, most fortunate of young 
actors, has already made himself so thoroughly esta- 
blished a favourite, that it is by no means surprising 
his first night of sole management, after six months’ 
absence from London, sttracted to the Globe 
Theatre just about enough people to fill Drury Lane. 
Deep, consequently, was the disappointment of the 
hundreds who were turned away without being able 
to welcome their favourite; but far deeper would it 
have been, had they known how récherché was the 
fare provided for their entertainment. Pleasant 
memories of fifty comedies, dramas, and burlesques, 
justify us in ranking Mr. Henry J. Byron first 
among living dramatists, and we hasten to add that 
Partners for Life is the best of his works. It is 
not without its fault ; no piece of the author’s ever 
was. He seems to have a natural and incurable 
propensity to introduce into every piece he writes 
some one blemish which shall cause us to moderate 
our admiration. Yet this is always so trifling 
and might be so easily removed that we always 
believe that if Mr. Byron would only take the 
trouble to read his own work after he had written 
it he would expunge the objectionable element 
himself. On this occasion the blemish takes the 
form of Muggles, an objectionable old butler, 
who aspirates in the wrong places, and is 
capitally played by Mr. Compton ; but he should 
be restrained within proper limits, as the story 
without him is so charming that he, Muggles—not 
Compton—is rather a nuisance*than otherwise. 
The action of the piece takes place in the country 
house of a Mr. Mervyn (Mr. David Fisher), a hospit- 
able old gentleman with many virtues,a hiddensecret, 
and a crowd of relations. Among these last are 
Ernest (Mr. C. Neville), and Emily (Miss Fanny 
Josephs), Priscilla (Miss Larkin), and Tom Gilroy 
(Mr H. J. Montague). When the piece com- 
mences we learn that Ernest and Emily are 
in love with each other, but given to quarrel- 
ling and making it up; that Priscilla is 
anxious to marry anybody; that Mervyn is 
in the power of his butler, and that all are 
anxiously awaiting the arrival of a visitor, one 
Fanny Smith (Miss Carlotta Addison), who is 
described as rich, beautiful, and accomplished. 
Before herarrival, however, Tom Gilroy comes down 
and is welcomed by all and made love to by Pris- 
cilla ; but on the entrance of Fanny, who takes all 
hearts by storm, they are introduced, they exclaim 
simultaneously ‘‘Tom,” ‘* Fanny,” and the drop 
falls on a most ingenious, effective, yet natural 
situation. The fact is, Tom’s uncle, who was a 
confirmed old bachelor and half-mad, has left a will 
by which, if he marries without Mervyn’s consent 
before Tom is thirty-five, he forfeits his fortune. 
But having wet Fanny when his guardian 
was away from England, he rushes into matri- 
mony in hot haste, and conceals the fact from 
his friends. Once marie}, he finds the girl he 
thought was poor is rich, and as they both have 
their little tempera she on one occasion taunts him 
with his dependence, whereupon he leaves her and 
for five years they do not meet. Now occur aseries 
of amusing equiveques. Old Mervyn is infatuated 
with his fascinating visitor, and vows to Tom his 
intention of marrying her; but at last husband and 
wife meet. At first they revile each other. Then 
they alternately relent, and reproach. All the time 
it is easy to see their hearts are brimraing with 
love, and at last as in answer to an ardent appeal, 
she rushes into his arms “ partners for life,” a 
number of the characters enter from the gardens, 
and on the shocking discovery the act ends. Any- 
thing more naturally and charmingly written than 
this scene we never read, anything more perfectly 
acted we never saw. The third act shows us old 
Mervynruined through injudicious speculations, but 
more hurt by Tom’s trying to cut him out than by 
his reverses ; and poor Fanny is in sad disgrace 
with all on account of the intercepted embrace. 
But at last an éclaireissement ensues. Muzzles’s 
hold over his master is destroyed, Tom’s fortune 
is sacrificed to save Mervyn, the marriage 18 
announced, Fanny and Tom are forgiven, a 
and Emily pair off, and Mr. Montague, 7 prepr? 

n in excellent 
This is, however, out tk e 


taste on his new career, ; 
he incidents are 80 2on- 


barest outline of the piece. T 
stant that it is impossible todeseribe them all. Suf- 
fice it to say that with an excellent plot, splendidly 
covstructed, we have dialogue more brilliant’ aud 
more characteristic of the speakers than anything 
that has been seen for years. There is no strainin 


after epigram, but wit and humour flow naturally 


out of the situations, and every character con~ 
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stantly lets fall some pearl of thought which is 
worth recovering and remembering. The acting, 
too, is even throughout; every part, however 
small, is played as well as it could be played, so 
that it is needless to string together laudatory 
adjectives on this or that artist. In a word, this is 
the best comedy and the best performance to be 
found in London, 


THE VERY LAST NIGHT OF THE PRO- 
MENADE CONCERTS. 

Mr. Epwarp Murray, 80 long honourably asso- 
ciated as acting mavager with the Promenade 
Concerts organised by the late Mr. Alfred Mellon, 
and who has, with equal credit, filled the same 
positon at Covent Garden Theatre during the 
recent series go successfully conducted by M. 
Rivitre, has had the special privilege accorded 
him of an extra night, which will be identified 
with his personal interest. ey 

Notwithstanding the frequent opportunities 
which Mr. Edward Murray kas had of receiving 
in this form some acknowledgment of his valuable 
services as a most experienced and trustworthy 
acting manager, this is the first time he has ever 
availed himself of the offer. The zeal and courtesy 
with which he has, during a lengthened period; 
discharged the very responsible duties attached to 
his administration, are too generally known to 
require any reference in this place ; but the public 
will have an immediate advantage in the circum- 
stance, from the great support which bas been so 
cheerfully accorded the beneficiare from the most 
eminent members of the musical profession whose 
talents can be made available on the occasion. 

The first benefit of Mr. Edward Murray, which 
is fixed to take place on Monday evening next, is 
likely to be the most attractive night of the season, 
and most decidedly, oth from the attractive 
nature of the programme put fortb, and from the 
very valuable aervices Mr. Murray bas rendered to 
the public in bis capacity of acting manager, not only 
at Promenade Concerts, but at the Pyne and 
Harrison English Opera, even the vast salle of 
Covent Garden should be crowded to its utmost 
capacity. 


THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL 
JOTTINGS. 

Mapameé Anna Bisuor has arrived at New 
York. 

A NEW comedy, by Mr. W. S. Gilbert is in 
rehearsal at the Haymarket. 

Mr. SANTLEY’s troupe have arrived safely at 
New York, and made their first appearance this 
week, 

THE grand new theatre at Rome will be opened 
next year ; it will bear the appropriate name of 
Victor Emmanuel. 

Miss Grace Harrineron, having derived much 
benefit from her brief rest, has re-appeared at the 
London Pavilion Music Hall. 

SADLER’S WELLS Theatre will reopen on the 
21st inst. under the management of Mr. F. 
Belton, who promises a revival of the ‘legitimate 
drama.” 

OLe But who has been so dangerously ill, but 
was recovering, has had a relapse, and his agent 
has consequently been obliged to cancel all his 
engagements.— Musical Standard. 

‘THERE was a great choral display by the Tonic 
Sol-Fa Association on Wednesday at the Crystal 
Palace. The choir, consisting of certificated singers 
only, numbered 4,000 voices. 

Mr. James ALBERY is preparing a version of 
“Pickwick”? for the Lyceum. Mr. George 
Belmore will be Sam Weller, Mr. Henry Irving 
Alfred Jingle, and Mr. Addison Mr. Pickwick. 

Miss Fanny WHITEHEAD has made a successful 
débiit at the Royal Holborn Theatre. 

Miss Lavra Joyce, daughter of Mrs. Dauncy 
Maskell, the well-known elocutionist, has been 
specially engaged by Mr. Knowles for the run of 
the Theatre Royal, Manchester, pantomime. 

Miss M. HENDERSON, of the Britannia, has been 
specially engaged by Messrs. Sanger to appear at 
Astley’s on the 21st inst., as Queen Sumarha, in a 
new spectacular play, The Last of the Race. 

Mario's retirement will, it seems, be only 
partial, for, according to the Spanish press, the great 
tenor has already entered into an engagement to 
sing in April and May next, at the Jovellanos 
Theatre in Madrid. 

M. Riviere, the enterprising conductor of the 
Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden Theatre, 
announces that his benefit will take place this 
evening, and Mr. Murray’s on Monday, the last 
night of the present series. 

A WONDERFUL new tenor is coming to astonish 
the English people, and snuff out Mr. Sims Reeves. 
The gentleman’s name is “‘ Sangiovanni O'Dwyer.” 
It is perhaps needless to say that he hails from 
Treland.— "Jusical Standard. 

Mr. Cuarirs Harcourt produces King John 
on Monday, at the Royal Alfred Theatre. he 
tragedy is to be ‘well mounted,” and Mr. 
Pennington has been specially engaged for the 
King. Mr. Harcourt will be the Faulconbridge. 

THE pantomime at the Crystal Palace is to be 
called The Forty Thieves, in which the Payne 
Family will appear. The “ donkey” will also be 
introduced. ‘The harlequinade will be made more 
than usually attractive, Harry Payne being the 
clown. 

Rvs1nI, the great singing master in Paris, has 
discovered a splendid tenor singer of the name of 
Davallier, at the popular sea bathing locality of 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. ‘The owner of this marvellous 
voice is now having it cultivated under the 
auspices of the discoverer.— Musical Standard, 

Moutr. Racuen and Madlle. Jeanette Castri, 
sisters of the prima donna, Paulina Castri, of the 
Italian Opera, Paris, have just received from La 
Socistié Francaise de Secours aux Blessés, the 
bronze cross «nd diploma for services rendered, 
and their devoted attention to the sick and 
wounded at the Americau ambulance, during the 
siege of Paris, 


Tue New York Globe thus notices Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s death :—“The melancholy death of 
Walter Montgomery has made a deep impression 
on both sides of the Atlantic. He was a talented 
actor, a splendid reader, a gentleman of the most 
faultless attire, and of elegant manners, and won 
hosts of warm friends, who shed a tear to his 
memory.” 

Chilpéric, at the Royalty, which seems to be 
nightly increasing in attraction, will be succeeded 
by an original comic opera, in two acts, entitled 
Paquita. The libretto will be from the pen of 
Mr. R. Reece, and the music by Mr. Mallandaine, 
composer of The Haunted Mill, Loves Limit, Sylvia, 
&c. A new opera bouffe, by Hervé, is also in 
active preparation. 

Her Von WaASIECLWSEI, the director of music 
at Bonn, to whose exertions so much of the success 
of the late Beethoven Festival in that town is due, 
has just received—in recognition of his valuable 
services on the occasion mentioned—a stipend from 
the Ministry of Public Instruction in Berlin, which 
will enable him to extend his musical knowledge 
by further studies in Italy. —Jusical Standard. 


Durine the highly successful tour in the country 
of the company of the Royal Court Theatre, Mr. 
John Clayton has doubled the two parts of Mawitch 
and Jaggers, in Mr. Gilbert’s version of Great Fax- 
pectations. His clever performance of the latter 
part is well known to playgoers. His impersona- 
tion of the former has been equally popular in the 
country, and has obtained the highest eulogistic 
compliments of the country press. 

Tue first of Miss Elizabeth Newman’s new 
series of Dramatic Readings will be given at the 
Hanover-square Rooms, on Thursday, the 26th 
inst., and the second on November 23rd. The 
programmes for both evenings are varied and 
judiciously selected, so that all lovers of genuine 
elocution may assure themselves of a satisfactory 
treat. 


INTELLIGENCE has been received in England of 
a fatal accident to Mr, Edward Shafto Robertson, 
a younger brother of the late Mr. T. W. Robertson, 
the dramatist. Mr. Shafto Robertson, who had 
only reached Melbourne a few months ago, where 
he had accepted a theatrical engagement, was 
specially selected to join a theatrical company 
proceeding to India. He had embarked in the 
steamship Avoca, and. while conversing with a 
companion, Mr. J. B. Howe, a tragedian, a sudden 
lurch of the vessel precipitated him through the 
open hatches of the engine-room on to the steel 
cylinder, a depth of fourteen feet below. The 
violence of the blow caused concussion of the brain, 
and he died three days afterwards. He was only 
twenty-seven at the time of his death, which took 
place on the 1st of September. Mr. Robertson 
made his first appearance in London at the Globe 
Theatre, in October last year. 


THE MORMONS IN LONDON. 


A CONFERENCE in connection with the Mormonite 
movement in Utah was held on Sunday at the 
Hoxton Music Hall. It was a strange mixture of 
elders from “The Valley of the Mountains” and 
of others who went from motives of curiosity. At 
half-past ten o’clock eleven gentlemen appeared 
on the platform. With two exceptions they did 
not bear out the character of “elders” in the 
ordinary way we understand it in England— 
indeed, to some of them the word “ youngers ” 
might be more appropriately applied. . However, 
they were all “ elders from Utah.” The proceed- 
ings commenced with a hymn sung to a jovial 
tune, and then cameaprayer. The speakers were 
evidently men who had great faith in Mormon 
principles, but men to whom a little chastening by 
Lindley Murray would be of no great disadvantage. 
One direct from Utah (Mr. G. P. Ward) said he 
was thoroughly satisfied with the choice which he 
had made of Mormonism many years ago, and he 
had been happy in his faith ever since. Many 
men in these times expressed their opinion that 
“ Latter Day Saints” were poor instruments, but 
such objectors knew nothing of God’s dispensations, 
and by their words ridiculed his Gospel. The 
Latter Day Saints had the ordinances of life and 
salvation within them, and those persons who ob- 
jected to them burlesqued the Gospel. The next 
speaker was Mr. Dodson, another elder of Utah, 
who stated that he embraced Mormonism fifteen 
years ago, and during those fifteen years had been 
in “The Valley of the Mountains.” He believed 
that Brigham Young was a prophet of God, and 
his disciples had been sent to England to tell the 
people what were the real principles of Christianity. 
The quicker they got about that work the better. 
An elder named Caleb Hawes, who spoke at some 
length, gave a description of Utah, and advised 
people not to go unless they were fond of very hard 
work. He believed that the people of England 
knew nothing of the practical principles of Mor- 
monism, which required great personal sacrifices. 
If people were not prepared for that personal sacri- 
fice, they should not go to “ The Valley of the 
Mountains.” Several other elders addressed the 
meeting, which had nothing out of the character 
of a conference, and very little in the way of 
explanation of Mormon principles—nothing about 
the recent action of Brigham Young. Another 


meeting is to be held in London in April or May 
next year. 


A CONTEMPORARY reports that Mr. J.D. Gordon, 
the guaraian of the Mysore Maharajah, has started 
an institution which Colonel Malleson has pro- 
jected, but had not been able to carry into execu- 
tion before he left, viz, the establishment of a 
school for the girls of the Mysore aristocracy. 
The class already numbers ten children, including 
a sister of the Maharajah ; they are all said to be 
intelligent, and to evince a desire to learn, so that 
the experiment affords much promise of success. 


Canarese and English are taught. 


Aelu Pooks. 


A Village Maiden. By the Hon. Augusta 
Bethell, author of “Millicent and her 
Cousins,” &c. — London: Hodden and 
Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row, 1871. 


Tuis is another of those charmingly simple 
stories with which this authoress has made 
us so familiar. Healthy in tone, sound in 
morals, written in terse and pure English, it 
would be difficult to select a better book for 
a present to a young girl. Thesimple story of 
Jessie’s self-denial and Susan’s patience under 
suffering has in it many of the elements of 
heroism, whilst the various sketches of 
character are vigorously and distinctively 
drawn. 


Aunt Louisa’s London Toy Books.—London : 
Frederick Warne and Co. 

A FURTHER instalment of these capital 
books for very young children has just been 
issued, and as we look upon the gorgeously 
coloured but really artistic illustrations, we 
look back with strange wonderings to the 
time when we too were children, but were 
not blessed with such visions of beauty. 
From the penny plain, and twopence 
coloured style of jour infancy, the “ Court- 
ship, Marriage, Death and Burial of 
Cock Robin” has now become “a thing of 
beauty and a joy for ever.” “The Birthday 
Party” is “a dream of fair” children. ‘‘ The 
Children’s Lullabies” are calculated to keep 
the younger branches awake for weeks at a 
time, and “ The King, Queen, and Knave of 
Hearts ” is of se enticing, a nature, that any 
child who saw such tarts could hardly be 
blamed for seeking to appropriate them. In 
short, these are charming books for children, 
and wehopeall good children in the families of 
our readers will speedily possess them. 


MAGAZINES FOR OCTOBER. 
Second Notice. 

In the St. James’s “The Cravens of Cravens- 
croft” is commenced with an amount of 
material for a plot which leads us to look for 
interesting fractures of most of the command- 
ments—the seventh not excepted. ‘“ Matthew 
Artold and his Poetry” is a critical but not 
unfavourable estimate of the prophet of 
“sweetness and light.” “A Noble Error” 
is the title of a story commenced in this 
number, which should prove above the 
average ; and the remainder of the articles— 
BO ey excepted—are more than fairly 

ood. 
The Vietoria Magazine is ag usual well 
filled with articles of special interest to 
women, and the current number will fairly 
challenge comparison with any of its pre- 
decessors, 

Aunt Judy’s gives us the final instalment 
of “ A Flat Iron for a Plaything,” and half a 
dozen other articles of interest to the circle 
for whom it is specially intended. 

Good Words for the Young is better than 
usual, and this is high praise indeed, for it is 
always good. There are no less than thirteen 
articles in this number, and every one is well 
worth reading, while the illustrations are both 
numerous aud excellent. 


THe Natts.—The under surface of the nail 
consists of a series of thin vertical plates, received 
between corresponding folds of the sensitive skin. 
The examination of the outer surface of the nail 
sufficiently indicates this arrangement. The rest 
of the nail is imbedded in the sensitive skin about 
the twelfth part of an inch for the fingers and toes. 
The nail is thicker at the free end than it is at the 
root, which shows that, in growing, it increases in 
thickness as well as in length. ‘The estimated 
growth of the nail is about two-fifths of a line a 
week for the fingers, and the same in four weeks 
for those of the toes. Interference with the growth 
of the nail is a'ways detrimental to its proper 
develo;ment. Tight boots pressing on the free 
end of the nails occasion pain and inconvenience, 
and sometimes lead to a surgical case, the growing 
nail forcivg its way into the flesh. The only 
interference which is consistent with the proper 
growth of the nails is to pare, at intervals, their 
free edge with a knife or scissors. “The edge of 
the scarf skin,” says our authority, “should never 
be pared, the surface of the nail never scraped, or 
the nails cleaned with any instrument whatever, 
save the nail-brush. Soap and the nail-brush, 
with the occasional use of the knife or scissors to 
the free end, and the ivory presser, or the towel 
after damping, to the skin at the root, are golden 
rules for the care of the nails, and will prevent all 
their irre gularities and disorders.” A little lemon 
juice is the best corrective when the nails are 
stained or discoloured. 


Miss JEX-BLAKE.—On Monday, at a meeting 
held in the Council Chambers, Edinburgh, the 
Lord-Provost presiding, Miss Jex-Blake was pre- 
sented with the sum of upwards of £1,000 to 
enable her to defray the expense incurred in the 
recent action against her at the instance of Mr. 
Craig, student. In returning thanks, Miss Jex- 
Blake said, —‘‘ While gratefully accepting the re- 
payment of the expenses of the late trial, I would 
ask your permission to add the surplus still re. 
maining, which, amounts, as it seems, to more than 
£100, to the funds already placed in my hands for 
the purpose of founding a future Hospital for 
Women.” 


GARDENING. 


—_~>_-.- 

FLOWER GARDEN.—The summer bedders are 
now becoming shabby, and should be cleared away 
to make room for the spring flowers, which will 
now be strong and fit for planting, if the advice 
given in July was followed. ‘There is s0 little 
labour attached to having a beautiful display of 
spring flowers that we wonder an empty flower bed 
can be tolerated at that season. All the following 
are remarkably showy, and bear moving well, 
namely: Anbrietias, Wallflowers, Forget-me-nots, 
Silene, Arabis, Iberis, Pansies, blue and yellow, 
and Double Daisies. The above are the best of 
the hardy plants adapted for massing. Primroses, 
Hepaticas, Polyanthuses, and Violets are all 
beautiful, and should be grown in quantities 
wherever spring flowers are grown and appreciated, 
but they do not present such a showy appearance 
when in flower as the other subjects named above. 
In potting up Bedding Geraniums from the flower 
garden, simply strip off a few of the largest leaves, 
and do not cut the shoots back until the early part 
of February. The plants will not have such a neat 
tidy appearance as others that are trimmed up, 
but a much smaller number will perish than is 
usually the case when they are pruned before potting. 

ConsERVATORY.—-The strong-growing climbers 
trained over the roof of this structure should be 
either cut back or the shoots thinned out, as the 
case may demand, to enable the plants growing 
underneath to receive the full benefit of the light, 
which is go essential to their health at this season. 
Where it is not desirable to cut away any portion 
of the young growth, much may be done towards 
admitting the light by tying this season’s shoots 
rather close together, and fastening them under the 
rafters, This structure should undergo a thorough 
revision, and everything be made as clean and 
orderly as possible for the winter. Where Chrysan- 
themums are grown for conservatory decoration, 
they should soon be taken under cover, in case of 
frost. They must have free exposure to the air, 
and the ventilators be kept open night and day, 
excepting during a sharp frost. Orange-trees to 
be put into winter quarters, and have a thorough 
cleansing, and the soil in the tubs or pots to be 
renewed on the surface with something good. 

FRAMES.—Mignonette sown now in pots of rich 
light soil, started with a little bottom-heat, as on a 
bed of leaves or nearly worn-out dung, and kept in 
a pit all winter, will bloom early next spring, and 
a few may be forced. It requires but little skill 
indeed to flower mignonette at any period of the 
year; but at this season one important caution 
must be given, and that is to grow the winter stock 
in pots extra well drained, and never to wet the 
leaves of the plants. Hxamiue the whole stock of 
plants in pots as opportunities offer, to remove 
worms from pots ; renew the drainage where it has 
got stopped up and otherwise prepare for.the 
casualties of winter. Plants that have been stand- 
ing out must now be housed, and those tu be forced 
must be repotted if needful.-— Gardener's Magazine. 


Ons day last week a horse and cart belong- 
ing to Mr. Foster were standing in Chiswell-street, 
the horse took fright, and swerving round, dashed 
through the shop-front of Mr. Blackmore, linen 
and woollen draper, in Chiswell-street, completely 
demolishing the shop window, besides doing other 
serious damage. With the assistance of s me of 
the bystanders—a crowd having speedily gathered 
round the spot—the unwelcome and terrified 
intruder was by main force extricated from its 
novel and by no means comfortable quarters. 


An inquest was held on Tuesday after- 
noon at Westongoyeard, near Bridgwater, on the 
body of a maiden lady, named Jane Tolmar, 
who for many years had resided by herself 
in a cottage, her property. She was of very 
eccentric habits, and reputed to be very wealthy. 
She was never known to admit any person inside 
her house. Not being seen for some days, Serjeant 
Pavey, of the county constabulary, forcibly entered 
her house and found her lying dead on the floor in 
the sitting-room, which, together with the other 
rooms in the house, contained heaps of filth. The 
room also contained valuable ancient furniture, 2 
gold watch, two silver watches, goldrings, brooches, 
&c., of the value of upwards of £50. A hand- 
somely carved mahogany chest of drawers was 
filled with valuable articles. Dr. Carse made # 
post-mortem examination of the body, and gave it 
as his opinion that death resulted from starvation. 
A verdict was returned accordingly. 

THE Crysfat PaLAce PouttRy AND PiapoN 
Suow.—The third exhibition of poultry and 
pigeons will be held in the nave of the Palace 10 
November. ‘The prizes have been increased both 
in number and value, and the total sum offered for 
competition amounts to nearly £1,000. There are 
also about 60 silver cups distributed between the 
poultry and pigeons, which are divided into 17 
classes. 'The entries close on Monday, the 16th inst. 


MENDELSSOHN the philosopher—grandfather of 
the great musical composer—was, when a youth» 
clerk to a very rich but exceedingly commonplace, 
in fact, stupid, employer. One day an acquaintance? 
commiserated the clever lad on his position, sayi°S' 
‘What a pity it is that you are not the maste?; 
and he your clerk!” “Oh, my friend,” returne¢ 
Mendelssohn, “ do not say that. If he were ™Y 
clerk, what on earth could I do with him ?” 5 

Ay editorin Ohio thus writes to his subscribers: 
—‘‘ We hope our friends will overlook our irregt” 
larities for the past few weeks. We are now Pe 
manently located in the county gaol, with sufficie? 
force to ensure the regular issue of our paper for t 
future.” te 

Pian upon PLaN.—The design for the en 
Bethlem Hospital in Moorfields was copied foe 
the Tuileries in Paris. Louis XIV. was 50" 


offended that his palace should be made a mode 


i dered a pla? 
for a madhouse, that in revenge he or “ igtcbeD 


at St. James’s Palace to be followed for 
at Versailles, 


Ocroper 14, 1871.] 


AMUSING BREACH OF PROMISE 
CASE. : 

_ A curious breach of promise has just been tried 
in the Holmfirth county court. It was brought by 
a domestic servant at Hepworth, named Elizabeth 
Copley, against William Ottley, a working gas- 
fitter, who was a widower. It would appear that 
the plaintiff is about thirty years of age, and the 
defendant thirty-five. The courtship was begun 
80me five or six years ago, and there had thus been 
plenty of time for the defendant to fulfil his 
promise. The fact that the plaintiff had been for 
fifteen years in one service—that of the Rev. Mr, 
Moorhouse, vicar of Hepworth—was brought as 
evidence in support of her respectability. She 
had also, later, been for two years with Mr. Moor- 
house’s daughter. The defendant, though a 
workman, was well off, for he possessed several 
houses, for which he drew rents, In 1865 the de- 
fendant first became acquainted with the plaintiff 
and very shortly after he made her acquaintance 
he wrote to her the following epistle, which was 
read in court by Mr. Waddy, counsel for the 
plaintiff :—“Gas Office, Sheffield, Oct., 1865.— 
My dear Elizabeth,—I should have gone down 
with you to the old Hall on Saturday night, but 
on my return from the lane end you had gone, and 
suffering very much from the pain in your face, 
you had not much pleasure, so I am informed. 
Shall I write a few words here, and say a sweet 
kiss would have cured it. I think I shall be 
right if you remember the old proverb, which says, 
pleasures banish pain. I suppose it is of no use me 
Writing a sheet of worthless matter. If I intend to 
send you a letter, I must write something worth 
the paper it’s wrote on. I hope, therefore, you 
will excuse me if I write anything which does not 
meet you approval, and the very bold manner 
in which I write to you. I am writing to you 
as a brother would write to a sister. I 
consider it’s far the best way. Please to 
excuse these few delicate questions 1 am just about 
to ask you. Have you engaged yourself, or other- 
Wise chosed the man who you would like for your 
partuer through life, or do you ever think of doing 
80 or not ? Would you have any objections of me 
coming to see you at any time I thought proper 
to do so, or would you have any objections of me 
Writing to you with the view of being married to- 
gether at any time? I think I shall join some one 
again, and it’s about time I either sought or gave 
up the thoughts of thinking. One feels so lonely 
having no one to write to neither for pleasure nor 
pastime. There is plenty in Sheffield, but somehow 
we have a tendency for some one we know, and 
has known for some time past. Do youthink your 
parents would have any objections to anything of 
the sort between us ? if so, it would be best to learn 
the reason why. If you have any questions you 
wish to ask you can do so with confi- 
dence.’”’ This, counsel said, was opening the ball 
With spirit. To this letter the plaintlff replied —Mr. 
Waddy remarking that she was not ashamed of 
anything she had written—and on the 10th of 
October, no time being lost, the defendant deemed 
it advisable to enlighten ‘‘ the one he chosed” on 
his ideas of love ; and he ventures on a definition, 
Which read not unlike a parody of Artemus 
Ward :—“ Red Hill, Monday night, October 10, 
1865,—My dear Elizabeth,—I received your wel- 
Come letter this morning, and I am exceedingly 
glad to hear of you enjoying good health, and not 
Suffering so much from the pain in your face. The 
old proverb tells us to love true, and it’s the best 
Way either to love true or not at all. I will now give 
you a small definition of what love is, and what it 
ought to be with us all. Love is the instrument 
and engine of nature, the bud and cement of so- 
Ciety, the spirit and the spring of the universe. 
hen I marry I should like to marry some one 
Worth marrying, so far as a good wife goes. I 
Should like one that would love me in my radiant joy 
and comfort me in my hopeless anguish. If I am 
Spared to join into partnership for life I will do 
the best to make a happy home—a home that’s 
Worth it’s name, and to do the best I could for a 
800d and loving wife, and if I thought I should 
hot be able to do that, I should be very slow to 
Marry any one ; but we are always looking forward 
something better than the present, and our 
Opes often get nipt in the bud, and never comes to 
Perfection.” —Counsel here remarked that he did 
not know whether at that time the defendant was 
a Inking of nipping the plaintiff in the bud. 
There is an old adage which says man is what 
Woman makes him, and very true in many cases 
We see it in daily life. TI often think as a matter 
° course, we ought to ask our parents’ opinion on 
Such important matters as joining into holy 
™atrimony.”-—It was about the weakest thing 
Counsel had ever heard of, for a man, who 
Mi 48 a widower, 35 years of age, to say that 
© could not get married without asking his 
(atama,—* They have brought us up by their 
“nder care, and they ought to have a voice in the 
thes ; hear their opinion upon the matter and 
t €n give them yours, and decide the best way 
= t they possibly can, but after all both parties 
a took in sometimes.”-—Well, that has been 
eee out as regarded one of them. ‘The letter 
that goes on :—“T look forward to having a wife 
in ‘oe meet me with smile on her cheeks after 
se aily toil, and whenever I come home she will 
Comins me with an air of gladness and welcome me 
into te: Oh, how happy it seems when two joins 
atl oes holy bands and they are both of one good 
able solute principal, and their aims are honour- 
=P and their comfort is beyond anything that a 
ce can write or tongue can express! Since I 
tHe to Sheffield I have been into many houses of 
the Sorts, and some of them, oh, how comfortable 
th Y are! and their homes are as neat and clean, 
© Picture of Paradise itself. Shall I be allowed 
=~ Write to the common for your parents’ goodwill, 
k Tun the risk of a good reprimand if they get to 
Now.” Other letters were read, but the last be- 
ir to change their tone, some of them unfit for 
raclication,—The jury, after a short consultation, 

Ve a verdict for the plaintifi—damages, £50, 


THE LADY’S 


General Gleanings 


—_—o— 


Kina Victor EMMANUEL has, it is said, re- 
solved to take up his residence in Rome. 


GENERAL FAIDHERBE is going to Egypt on 
a scientific mission from the French Government, 


THe Semaphore of Marseilles states that 
Abd-el-Kader has arrived in that city from 
Damascus, on his way to Versailles. 


Tue Duc d’Aumale left Paris for Chantilly 
on Sunday, accompanied by the Duc de Guise and 
a few friends. 


A youn@ woman at Sheffield has poisoned 
herself with some vermin powder after a quarrel 
with her brother. 


Tue General Purpose Committee of the 
Bolton School Board decided on Monday in favour 
of allowing fees to denominational schools. 


FieLtp-MarsHaL Sir Joun Fox Burcoyne 
died in London on Saturday, at the advanced age 
of ninety years. 


A DEPRECIATION in the value of notes is 
apprehended in Paris, shopkeepers reluctantly 
accepting them. 


A TELEGRAM, dated Shanghai, Oct. 10, 
states :—“ Consul John Markham died suddenly 
yesterday.” 


Ir is said that the Emperor of Austria is 
about to institute a new order, to be styled the 
Order of Wenceslas. 

THE Emperor of Russia arrived on the 2nd 
at Tiflis, where the uncle of the Shah of Persia is 
to meet him. 


Tue Prince Imperial of Germany, with the 
Princess Imperial and the Grand Duchess of 
Baden, has gone to visit the fields of Weissenburg 
and Woerth. 


In consequence of the death of Field-Mar- 
shal Sir John Burgoyne, the siege operations 
which were intended to have been held at Chatham 
on the 13th have been postponed till the 24th. 


TWwEnTY thousand dollars have been granted 
by the Government of Morocco to the families of 
three Spanish subjects lately murdered in its 
territory. 


On Tuesday the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress entertained the masters and wardens of 
twelve of the City companies and other guests to a 
grand banquet in the Egyptian Hall. 


THE reception of M. Jules Janin at the 
French Academy will take place at the beginning 
of next month. That of M. Emile Ollivier has, on 
his demand, been indefinitely adjourned. 


THE Morning Post intimates that the article 
in this month’s Macmillan, called ‘“ How is the 
Work of the Nation Done?” is from the pen of 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, Under Secretary for 
the Home Department. 

TuE prisoner, Jane James, Mr. Underhay’s 
servant, who is charged with murdering and 
cutting in pieces her child, was brought before 
Mr. Mason, the Mayor, at the Windsor police- 
court, and remanded till the close of the inquest. 


A TELEGRAM from Pera states that at half- 
past eleven on Sunday evening a violent oscillatory 
shock of earthquake was felt there. The motion 
lasted for five seconds. No damage is reported to 
have been caused. 


A partine@ sacrilege has been committed at 
the Marylebone Presbyterian Church, the commu- 
nion plate and a considerable sum of money being 
stolen. This is the third church in the district 
which has been recently robbed. 


Mr. Tuos. Baker, a self-taught mathe- 
matician and practical engineer, who had much to 
do with inaugurating the railway system of this 
country, has just died a “ poor brother” in the hos- 
pital of the Charterhouse. 


THE magistrates at Lyons have sentenced a 
man named Dombrowski, who was the ringleader 
during the excesses committed against the resident 
Government there, to two months’ imprisonment 
and a fine of 100f. 


THE committee instituted at Turin to draw 
up a general plan for the defence of the Italian 
territory has just concluded its labours. It asks 
for a credit of 142 millions for new fortifications, 
seven for repairs, and 34 for cannons, 


A sD is event reported from Devon. The 
Rev. John Sellwood, vicar of Shute, near 
Axminster, has cut his throat with a razor, life 
being extinct before medical asssistance could 
arrive. No reason is assigned for the act. 


Me. Joun Brient, M.P., and Mrs. Bright 
left Rochdale on Monday afternoon for Llandudno, 
where they intend spending a few weeks. The 
statement that Mr. Bright had last week gone to 
the Isle of Wight is incorrect. 


Tue Emperor of Brazil is expected to 
arrive in Paris on the 5th November from Italy, 
and it is said that the Brazilian Legation have 
secured apartments for him and the Empreas for 
that date. 


Mr. Bocuer, agent of the estates of the 
Orleans family, gave a dinner on Saturday. The 
Duke d’Aumale, Prince de Joinville, and the 
Duke de Guise were present. Toasts were drunk 
to the healths of M. Thiers and General Chanzy. 


CuristorHer RornweE tt, who is in custody 
at Oldham, on the charge of attempting to murder 
his wife, was before the magistrates on Monday, 
and again remanded. His victim is still uncon- 
Sclous, and no hopes are entertained of her recovery. 
Jealousy, it seems, was the cause of the crime. 


OWN PAPER: 


THE following announcement was posted 
on the walls of Brussels on Monday :—“ The 
Burgomaster, having been apprised that the gas- 
lighters have struck work, has taken steps for the 
proper lighting of the city.” 

THE remains of Marshal Randon, who 
died in Switzerland, are to be removed to France. 
Marshal M‘Mahon is charged with the duty of 
receiving at the frontier the remains of his old 
companion in arms. 


Tue Channel Squadron, consisting of the 
Minotaur, Hercules, Monarch, Northumberland, 
Topaze, and Agincourt, will leave Lisbon on the 
17th inst. for Vigo, arriving there on the 21st 
inst., and leaving for Gibraltar on the 28th Octo- 
ber. 


THE five vessels of the Flying Squadron 
which were lying in St. Margaret’s Hope all last 
week, acting under a sudden order from the Ad- 
mniralty, loosed their moorings on Saturday afternoon 
and proceeded down the Firth on their voyage to 
Plymouth. 


Tue Very Rev. the Dean of Christ Church 
(Dr. Liddell) was re-elected Vice-Chancellor in a 
convocation held at Oxford on Tuesday, being his 
second year of office. The Vice-Chancellor de- 
livered a long Latin speech on the events of the 
past year, and again took the oaths of office. 


Lapy Patmer expired on October 6th. 
Debrett’s Baronetage states that the deceased lady 
was Emily Elizabeth, daughter of George Peter 
Holford, Esq., and that she married, 1836, Sir 
George Joseph Palmer, third baronet, of Wanlip 
Hall, Leicestershire, who died in 1866. 


A REPETITION of the butter riots which 
occurred lately at Verviers has taken place in the 
neighbouring Hervé. After a severe fight between 
the miners, who objected to the high price of 
butter, and the peasants who had brought it to 
market, order was restored. 


A TELEGRAM from Berlin states that, in con- 
sequence of the frequent railway accidents occur- 
ring on the German lines, the Minister of Com- 
merce has issued an order to all companies strin- 
gently enforcing that no pointsman shall be kept 
on duty for more than ten hours at a time. 


THERE is a rumour that in the event of 
the retirement of Colonel Sykes, M.P., from the 
representation of Aberdeen, Mr. Gladstone, who 
was “greatly delighted” with the reception he 
received in that city, will be asked to come 
forward as a candidate at the next election. 


THE Queen has conferred upon the Rev. 
James B. Mozley, B.D., the office of Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Oxford, 
together with the dignity of a Canon of the 
Cathedral Church of Christ, void by the resignation 
of Doctor Robert Payne Smith. 


MarsHaL Lesevr has just returned to his 
chateau in the Department of the Orne. From 
the fact that his city residence, 39 and 41, Rue 
d’Amsterdam, is “To be let,” the Gaulots sur- 
mises that the marshal has no present intention of 
returning to Paris. 


Ir is announced that the First Commis- 
sioner of Works will distribute this autumn 
amongst the working classes the surplus bedding- 
out plants in Battersea, Hyde, the Regent’s and 
the Victoria parks, and also in the Royal Gardens, 
Kew. 

AT a meeting held last week at Stratford, 
on behalf of the Fund for Protecting the Rights 
of the public in Epping Forest, a cordial vote of 
thanks was passed to the Corporation of the City 
of London for the action they have taken in the 
matter. 


Two men named Birch and Moore were 
buried alive on Saturday morning, at the works of 
the Newport, Monmouth, Dry Docks Company, 
through the slipping of a large quantity of mud. 
Some time elapsed before they could be dug cut, 
when it was found that both the poor fellows were 
dead. Several other men had a narrow escape. 


A terTer from Rheims says that the 
vintage in Champagne is the worst ever remem- 
bered. Everything has contributed to injure the 
vines. In the first place the Prussian invasion 
did not permit the plant to receive the necessary 
culture, then the late frosts destroyed a large 
quantity of the buds, and finally the hail ruined 
much of what remained. 


Tue Presse says that the Municipal Coun- 
cil of Paris have decided to send to England a 
medal in honour of the revictualling of Paris. 
From motives of economy a die of the age of 
Louis XIV., found in the Hotel des Monnaies, 
has been adopted, but the words, ‘“‘ République 
Frangaise ” are to be engraved upon it. 


A. PARTY of police and coastguards have 
just made a raid from the Irish coast on a number 
of smugglers and distillers, who carried on their 
illegal practices in the Island of Innistrahal, 
where the Cambria was wrecked about a year 
ago. The authorities succeeded in capturing a 
large quantity of illicit matter, but failed in 
making any prisoners, as the smugglers escaped to 
sea in boats. 


A Few nights ago a party of armed men 
visited the house of a farmer named Moran, 
residing in the county Mayo. They dragged him 
outside and put him on his knees, one of the 
ruffians presenting a revolver at his head; the 
others made him swear to give up a farm and land 
he had taken recently, threatening him with assas- 
sination if he did not. No one has been arrested. 


THE wearisome libel case arising out of the 
pamphlet on the Eltham tragedy again came 
before the sitting magistrate at Greenwich, when 
the seller of the pamphlet was committed for trial. 
An intimation was given by the attorney for the 
prosecution that in future writs for civil actions 
would be issued, and one was served in the court 
upon the author of the pamphlet. 
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Tas autumn Cornish pilchard fishery. has 
commenced with remarkable succes s. 


On Monday morning an explosion of fire- 
damp occurred in a new pit at Ellenbrook, near 
Manchester, in one of the Earl of Ellesmere’s 
collieries. The mine is so ventilated and free from 
gas that naked lights are used. About ten o’clock, 
while a party of men were widening an archway a 
breadth of the old brickwork suddenly fell, liberat- 
ing a lodge of gas, which exploded. Two boys were 
severely burned, and several men injured. 


THE ex-Emperor of the French, it appears, 
did not spend the days of his captivity at 
Wilhelmshohe in idleness, but a book, written by 
him during his compulsory residence at that place, 
on the organisation of the Prussian army, has just 
been published in Paris. It is also said that the 
Emperor has recently been engaged in the compo- 
sition of a work on the reorganisation of the French 
army and on the revision of grades. 


Mr. Gopwin, the President of the Health 
Department at the Social Science Congress, 
announced in the course of his address that he 
had for some time been authorised by an 
inhabitant of London to state that he is willing 
and ready to appropriate towards improving the 
health and condition of the poorer classes in 
London a sum equal to that given by the late 
George Peabody. Half-a-million sterling is to be 
devoted to this object when a mode of satisfactorily 
effecting it can be found without pauperising the 
classes who will benefit by it. 


SEveERAL of the Paris journals state that 
Sir Richard Wallace has had an interview with M. 
Léon Say, the object of which was to obtain the 
authorisation of the Prefect of the Seine to con- 
struct in each quarter of Paris public drinking 
fountains on the model of those existing in 
London. They will be supplied with the water 
of the Dhuys, considered superior to thau of the 
Seine, and will be erected entirely at the expense 
of the benevolent donor. Permission was at once 
given, with warm thanks on behalf of the popula- 
tion of the capital. 


A FARMER named M‘Gregor, of Belrid- 
ding, met with an extraordinary accident near 
Carlisle, at an early hour on Friday morning. 
He was travelling in a cattle train upon the North 
British Railway, and the train having stopped 
upon a bridge over the river Fden, he stepped out 
under the belief that he was stepping upon a plat- 
form. Almost immediately he fell over into the 
river—a distance of 50 feet. He fell into a 
shallow part of the stream, otherwise he must have 
been drowned, as the current sets in very 
strong in the middle of that river. As it was he 
had one leg and one arm broken, and he was 
otherwis: much bruised. He died an hour after- 


wards. At an inquest a verdict of ‘‘ Accidental: 


Death ” was returned. 


At the Southampton Police-court the Rev. 
Robert Caven, Baptist minister, was charged with 
non-compliance with an order to have his son 
vaccinated. The defendant admitted the facts ; 
but said he should feel no security against ill-health 
if his child was vaccinated. A London physician 
told him recently that the illness of the Queen 
arose entirely from the fact that Her Majesty had 
been vaccinated, and if the “‘first lady of the land’”’ 
could not be protected against the ill effects of the 
operation his son could not. He could not have 
his child vaccinated without violating conscientious 
convictions formed after long and careful study 
The chairman said the magistrates must act upon 
the law, and fined the reverend defendant 20s. and 
costs. The fine was paid by a friend of the de- 
fendant, who said his child had been murdered by 
vaccination. 


THERE was an exciting scene last Saturday 
morning at a fire on the premises of Mr. Brown, 
chemist, of 98, Gray’s-inn-road. Five persons had 
been rescued from the second floor by a fireman 
named Ford with a fire-escape, when screams 
were ayain heard from the same floor, and a 
woman appeared at the window. The fireman 
again mounted his escape, and succeeded in seizing 
the woman round the waist, but the flames rushing 
out of the window set the canvas on fire, and the 
man was obliged to loose his hold of the woman, 
who fell to the bottom of the machine, but was 
fortunately not injured. The escape man, how- 
ever, became entangled in the wirework of the 
fire-escape, and was seen kicking and plunging in 
the canvas, the fire raging about him and threat- 
ening to roast him alive. At length he managed 
to break away the wirework, and he dropped to 
the ground, falling upon his head with such force 
as to double up his helmet and cause the brass to 
make a deep hole in the back of his head. He 
was taken to the hospital, where he has since died, 
A policeman who was assisting the fireman had 
to slide down to the ground by a rope, and severely 
cut his hands in doing so. 


Eprs’s Cuocotats.— Nous n’ avons en France 
qu’une seule usine ot la préparation du Cacao 
emploie un matériel et un personnel aussi considé- 
rables que ceux que nous avons vus dans l’usine de 
Messieurs Epps. C’est une véritable curiosité dans 
son genre que cette immense fabrique.”—44 
Situation (the Imperialist organ). ‘The wrapper 
of each cake of Chocolate is labelled “ JAMES 
Errs & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, soe 
Also, makers of Epps’s Milky Chocolate (Choco- 
late and Condensed Milk). 


“There is no medicine at the present day i 
value so highly as Perry Davis's Vegetable Pain 
Killer. I have used it in my family for years, 
and in every instance it has proved a sovereign 
remedy. I tested it to-day on a severe burn, and 
found it all that could be desired.—A. D, Milne, 
Editor of Messenger, New York.—To P, D, & Son, 


London.” 
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LEICESTER AND THE SPANISH ARMADA.—Perhaps 
the year 1588 was the most exciting twelve months 
in the history of this country. It was in May 
in that year that the formidable Spanish fleet, 
styled by its projectors the Invincible Armada, 
set sail from the Tagus with the intention of at 
one blow subjugating this country, crusbing 
the Reformed Church of England, and so again 
placing England under the ecclesiastical, if not 
also the temporal, power of the Pope of Rome. 
How this threatened assault was met in this 
country, how Drake and his colleagues manned 
the fleet—the then wooden walls of England— 
how the army was at once augmented by hosts of 
hardy men determined to resist thefoeif he effected 
a landing, how the beacons were mounted on many 
a hilland many a church tower to flash the un- 
welcome but exciting news thas the fleet of the 
Spaniard was in sight, are mattersfamiliar to all 
readers of English history. Although Leicester is 
in the centre of England, and so removed as far as 
possible from the first points of attack, which 
would of course be on the seashore, the inhabitants 
of the town and county were all astir, and ready 
to assist in repelling the foe, andin driving the 
stranger from their midst. Mr. Thomas Skeffington, 
of Belgrave, was high sheriff of the county for that 
year. He summoned all the able men in the county, 
between the ages of 19 and 50, numbering 12,530. 
Of these 2,000 were sent to Tilbury Camp, and the 
others, furnished with all kinds of weapons, were 
dispersed with instructions to assemble should they 
receive intelligence that the enemy had effected a 
landing. The borough, on its own account, 
furnished men and arms to repel the invader. 
The dispersion of the fleet by the interposition of 
Providence, and the chasing of the scattered 
vessels by the sailors of the Engish fleet, is a story 
told in prose and verse by numerous historians and 
poets since that time. Tbe wonderful and com- 
plete dispersion of the Armada was celebrated by 
athankful people with every outward demonstration 
of joy. In Leicester a grand banquet was given 
by the mayor, and the bells of the churches were 
rung not only then, but for many years afterwards 
on the anniversary of the day of our national 
deliverance. But the greatest proof that the 
memory of that day lasted long and strongly in the 
remembrance of the men of that generation is 
shown by the fact that Thomas Hayne, of Christ 
Church, London, by his will dated 52 years after- 
wards (28th September, 1640) gave 20s. yearly “for 
a preacher in Leicester for a sermon to be preached 
in some church near the midst of Leicester, by the 
appointment of the mayor, near the time of the 
year in which the Spanish Armada was defeated in 
1588, for a thanksgiving to God for that great 
mercy to this land.’ That trust has been faithfully 
executed yearly, and the will of the pious and 
patriotic donor of this 20s, has been carried out at 
the request of the charity trustees in St. Matthew's 
Church, Leicester, where the Rev. George 
‘Venables, the vicar of the parish, had been 
requested to preach, in the evening, a sermon to 
commemorate ;the event we have alluded to. The 
offertorics of the congregation at St, Matthew’s are 
to be given to the Society for the Employment of 
Additional Curates in Populous Parishes—a society 
whose aim itis to teach and spread those truths and 
doctrines of the Church of England which the pro- 
moters of the Spanish Armada wished to wrest 
from the grasp of the people of this country.— 
Leicester Journal. 


THE LUCINA OR MATERNAL PILL. 


Prepared from the formula of one of the most 
eminent Physician-Accoucheurs of the present 
century, this medicine ensures a wonderful alle- 
viation of pain to the mother, and promotes the 
healthy development of the infant. Full particu- 
lars with each box of the Pills. Prepared and 
Sold by Supson and Co., 14, Southampton-row, 
London, W.C., and sold by Chemists, in boxes, at 
1s. 1$d. and 2s. 9d. each. Free by post for 14 or 
33 stamps. 


Tue ladies are respectfully solicited to make a 
trial of the GLENFIELD SrarcH, which they will 
find to be far superior to any starch for dressing 
laces, linens, &c. It is now used in all laundries, 
from the cottage to the palace, and when once 
tried is found to be indispensable. When youask 
for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, as inferior 
kinds are often substituted for the sake of extra 
profits. 

From J. Hounsell, Esq., Surgeon, Bridport» 
Dorsetshire: ‘I consider Bunver’s NEeRVINE a 
specific for tooth-ache. Very severe cases under 
my care have found instantaneous and permanent 
relief.” From E. Smith, Esq., Surgeon, Sherston, 
near Cirencester: “TI have tried BuntER’s NERVINE 
in many cases of severe tooth-ache, and in every 
instance permanent relief has been obtained.” 
Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 13d. per packet ; or post 
free for 15 stamps from J. R. Cooper, Maidstone. 

Borwick’s CustarD POWDER is now used by all 
respectable families for making delicious Custards 
and Blane Manges, and nothing can be more agree- 
ble to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed. 
Fruits. Sold by all Corndealers in 1d. and 2d 
packets, and 6d. and Is. tins. 

Ho.Lioway’s OINTMENT AND PILLs,— HELP 
UNDER SUFFERING.—When multitudes are sorely 
afflicted with complaints which, short of endan- 
gering life, bring almost every other personal 
trouble, it would be well were the knowledge of 
these remedies widely disseminated. No diseases 
which afflict the human body are more irksome to 
bear or more difficult to cure, than skin diseases, 
whether superficial sores or deep ulcerations. 
Holloway’s Ointment has proved itself a ready 
remedy for these maladies. It at once assuages 
pain, cleans the wound, and works out a sound 
and lasting cure, more certainly and more rapidly 
than any other application. In old affections, 
debilitated habits, and constitutional ailments, 
Holloway’s Pills should be taken to increase the 
salutary effects of his unguent. 

“ Arter thoroughly testing it, I believe your 
Vegetable Pain Killer to be the best medicine for 
diarrhoea I have ever known. It speedily relieves 
the patient of all unpleasant symptoms without 
any shock, or causing constipation. J consider it 
a most valuable family medicine, and would not 
willingly be without it-—E.T. Barrett, Surrey 
Chambers; Strand, July 10, 1869.—To P. D. and 

on. 

Miss BLancHE CoLE made a highly successful 
debdt as Lucia, at the St. James’s Theatre on 
Thursday last, but we must reserve a detailed 
notice of her performance until next week. 

Sr. Mary's Caurcu, Dover.—The result of the 
poll on the manner of appointing the Vicar of St. 
Mary’s Church, Dover, is as follows :—For the 
resolution that the appointment of the Vicar be 
transferred from election to public trust, 374; 
against the measure, 172. 


W. F. THOMAS AND CO.’S 
DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINES 


ARE MANUFACTURED SPECIALLY FOR FAMILY USE. 


They hem, braid, bind, and quilt ; are very light to use, elegant 
and useful, steady by their weight, and so avoiding the necessity of 
having those to work by hand fixed to the table. 
is so simple, that purchasers can easily work them by referring to the 
instructions forwarded with the machine. 


TO WORK BY HAND ac 
REGISTERED MACHINES, 
DITTO, DITTO, ON STAND, BY HAND .OR FOOT 


Their mechanism 


at a at ie Br - £2 15 
SPOOL OR SHUTTLE, BY HAND, 
o's 5 


Sewing Machines (very light) for Dressmakers, Milliners, Tailors, and Shirt and Collar makers, by Hand or Foot, 


£4 48., £5 5s., £6 6s., £8 8s., £10, and £12. 


Sewing Machines for all Manufacturing Purposes. 
*,* Lock Stitch work alike on both sides. 


Catalogues and Samples Post Free. 


ORIGINAL PATENTEES (1846), 


1 and 2, Cheapside; and Regent-circus, Oxford-street, London, 
EASY TERMS, WHEN REQUIRED, WITHOUT INCREASE OF PRICE. 


NOTIC H! 


COMPLETION OF ALTERATIONS, AND ADDITION OF LARGE ROOMS. 


WM. WAINE, 


EXPRESSLY FOR ALSO 
CHIMNEY] generat FURNISHING, WHOLESALE, | ~CO2»>000 
AND OTHER AND FURNI 
GLASSES,| ExporT UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSES, | 1) WNTTURE, 
IN EVERY VARIETY. 131 to 139, NEWINGTON BUTTS. PRICES. 


GOOD TEA CHEAPER THAN EVER. 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, Is. 4d., 1s. 6d.,.2s,5 VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 28. 6d. 


A Price Current Free. 


Sugars at Market Prices. 


PHILLIPS and CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8, King 
William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices Carriage Free to any Railway Station or Market Town 1n 
England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—PUILLIPS and CO. have no agents. 


THE FIRE AT BATTERSEA. 


OZOKERIT CANDIES. 


J. C. and J. FIELD’S large stores of refined material will enable them to continue to supply these beautiful 


candles without delay or increase in price. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. WILOLESALE (ONLY), 


J. ©. and J. FIELD, 


LONDON, 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER is published by GEORGE 
MADDICK at 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-strect. It may also be 
obtained at the Railway Stations, and of the Newsagents 
throughout-the United Kingdom, In the event of any 
difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the General 
Office, 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street ; single copies, post free, 
for 33d.; three copies for 10d. 


TERMS OF SURSCRIPTION. 
(post free) ........ 15s. 


One Year 
Half a Year 
Quarter of a Year. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Six Lines and under (col. measure) .... 38. 6d. 
Every additional Line............. ..+. 08. 6d. 
Paragraphs, Six Lines and under ...... 6s. Od. 
Every additional Line.,..........6- ls. Od. 


A considerable reduction is made on orders for a Series. 


Stamps and Post-oftice Orders payable at Fleet-street, 
to JOHN SYDAL. 


Advertisements and Communications should be sent to 
the Ofice, 3, Shoe-lane, Ileet-street, E.C. 


AGENT FOR FRENCH AND CONTINENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Mr. KINNEAR, 96, Rue de Lafayette, Paris. 


TO BE LET OR SOLD. 
————@—— 
ULWICH.—A modern HOUSE to be 


SOLD. Two minutes’ from Station, L.C. and D.R., 
and six from the New College. 14 rooms, large garden. 
Apply, by letter, Alpha, 5, Vassall-villas, Holland-road, 
Ss. W. 


ULWICH-ROAD, Herne-hill—To be 

LET, 2, Cumberland-villas, a very convenient, 

well-built RESIDENCE, containing good dining, drawing, 

and breakfast rooms, bath room, six bed and two dress- 

ing rooms, kitchen, and domestic offices ; garden front 
and back.—Apply on the premises, from 11 to 4 daily. 


FSHER, five minutes’ from Station.—J ust 

vacated. —A FREEHOLD HOUSE to be LET or 
SOLD. Rent £110. Seven bed rooms, dressing room, 
three sitting rooms, good offices, and gardens. Gas and 
water laid on. Inquire of the Esher Stationmaster. 


OLKESTONE.—To be LET, Furnished, 

by the year, ORMOND VILLA, Cheriton-road, This 
excellent, detached private Residence to be Let, furnished, 
on the most reasonable terms, to an approved family. 
May be viewed between the hours of 3 and 4 o’clock, 


OLLAND-PARK.—To be LET, fur- 
nished or unfurnished, a beautiful HOUSE, 15 

bed and dressing rooms, double drawing room, dining 
room, library, boudoir, garden ; hot and cold water and 
gas throughout the house. Inquire Messrs. Banting, St. 
James’s, Piccadilly. 


ENTISH-TOWN.—7, CAVERSHAM- 

ROAD to be LET, from Michaelmas. Rent £69. 

Close to the station. Convenient for City and West-end. 
—Apply to Mr. Salter, 311, Kentish-town-road, N.W. 


SS SS 
AVERSTOCK-HILL. — Semi-detached 
H VILLA RESIDENCE to be LET, containing six 
bed rooms, bath ditto, drawing and dining rooms, and 
good offices. Very convenient for omnibuses and trains 
to City and West-end.—Apply to T, H. Tyerman, auc- 
tioncer and valuer, 191 and 193, Prince of Wales-road, 
corner of Haverstock-hill. 


URNISHED APARTMENTS in Regent 
street.—Hand some SITTING-ROOM and one or 
two bedrooms.—App ly 58, Regent-street, St. Ji ames’s. 


RIGHTON.—To be LET, in Clarence- 

square (within a few minutes’ walk of the West 

Pier), a Well-furnishe d DRAWING-ROOM, with two or 

more bed-rooms ; use of dining-room, if required ; good 

cooking and attendance. Terms moderate.—Apply to 
A. Z., 8, Clarence-square, Brighton. 


RIGHTON.—BOARD AND_ RESI- 
DENCE.—A lady, who has a large, handsomely 
furnished house, with bath-room, situate in the most 
healthy part, wishes to meet with a LADY to RESIDE 
with her. Early dinner. Terms 12 guineas per month, 
References exchanged. Address P. M., care of Mr. 
Wakeling, the Royal Library. 


SITUATIONS WANTED & VACANT. 
—<——— 
LADY CAN RECOMMEND A 
A thorough NURSE, who has been with her many 
years. Understands bringing up children from the 
month. Good wages required.—£.G., 17, Portsdown- 
road, Maida hill. 


Y ADY-HOUSEKEEPER.—A YOUNG 

lady, highly connected and accustomed to move in 
superior society, is desirous of an EN GAGEMENT as 
above. She is of quiet, ladylike appearance and manners, 
amiable, and domesticated. No salary. Address May V., 
post-office, New-cross. 


ANE HOUSEKEEPER, MATRON, IN A 

public Institution or first-class school. Excellent 
reference to last situation. Can undertake management 
of servants, Address Z. N., No. 307, Regent-street, W. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, Notting-hill. 
—A Lady and Gentleman could RECEIVE in their 
private house a MARRIED COUPLE, or two single 
ladies or gentlemen. Terms moderate to agreeable and 
cheerful people.—S., post-office, Ladbroke-grove, Not- 


ting-hill, W. 


LADY wishes to LET her DRAWING- 
A ROVUM FLOOR, close to Regent-street. Gas and 
piano, £1 5s. 


Furnished bed-rooms, 7s., 10s. 6d., and 
12s.—7, Great Castle-street, W. 


LADY, leaving very comfortable 
APARTMENTS through unforeseen circumstances, 
wishes to RECOMMEND them, or the whole of the 
House. Apply to A., at 10, St. George’s-terrace, South 
Kensington. 


1yT ANTED, a SITUATION as LADY’S 

MAID, by a German (Hanoverian) Protestant, 

who thoroughly understands her duties, Address C, G., 
40, Mount-street, Berkcley-square. 


V ANTED, a SITUATION as Thorough 

LADY’S MAID, ina Gentleman’s Family, by a 
Person with 2 years’ good character.—Address A. b., 
4, Duke-street, Grosvenor-square. 


17 ANTED, a SITUATION as LADY'S 
MAID, by a German Protestant, who is a good 
dressmaker, hairdresser, and milliner, and has a good 
character.—Address G, H., 1, Duke-street, Grosyenor- 
square, W, 


HOTELS, 
—__>——. 
RAND HOTEL du LOUVRE, Paris.— 


Rue de Rivoli. General reduction of prices. 


(eee HOTEL du LOUVRE, Paris.— 


700 drawing rooms and bed rooms, elegantly fur- 
nished, at from 3f. 


RAND HOTEL du LOUVRE, Paris.— 
Breakfast, at 3f. 50c., wine included, from 10 a.m. 
till 1 p.m. 


RAND HOTEL du LOUVRE, Paris.— 


Dinners at 5f., wine included, daily, at 6 p.m. 


RAND HOTEL du LOUVRE, Paris.— 


Reduction throughout. 


] Fe HOTEL, Dover, facing the 


sea.—Moderate charges. Terms sent on application 
to J. ABBOTT. 


OURNEMOUTH, the Mentone of 

England.—The LANSDOWNE HOTEL, in a 

favoured position, near the East Cliff.i—JOSEPH SUFT- 
LAW, Proprietor. 


EDUCATION. 
—_——_ 


DUCATION, Seaside, 40 guineas per 


annum. No extras. In a first-class school for young 
ladies. Home comforts. Pupils or lady borders received 
at any time during the term, and charge made in pro- 
portion.—Address Mrs. W., 8, Victoria-terrace, Herne 
Bay, Kent. 


DUCATION.—_COLLEGE FOR 


LADIES.—Terms from 30 guineas (reduction for 
sisters). ‘the comforts of home are combined with the 
highest educational advantages. Non-resident pupils 
attend for dancing, &c. For prospectus apply to 1, 
Granville-terrace, Ladbroke-grove-road, Notting-hill. 


\DUCATION.—BRIGHTON.—A FEW 

VACANCIES occur in a select establishment of 

long standing, conducted by ladies whose aim is to trail 

their youthful charge to become useful and accomplished 

gentiewomen. Eminent professors attend, —Sigma, 
Messrs. Teacher's, North-street, Brighton. 


DUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES 

in a select school. ‘Thorough English, with music 

and French, 18 guineas. Every attention is paid to the 

comfort and improvement of the pupils. Christian train- 

ing. Healthy locality. Excellent references.—A. B. C., 
Post-oflice, Watford, Herts. 


DUCATION.— 88, Maida-vale, London, 

W.—Principal, Miss Lounds, aided by English and 

foreign resident governesses. Masters attend daily. Fees 
moderate and exclusive. Two vacancies. 


————————— 
XCLUSIVELY for the Upper Classe- 
(held in private rooms of the Soho Bazaar).—ID 
STRUCTION for YOUNG LADIES. These Classes, held 
by the best Professors for Instruction in English, French, 
Calisthenics, Water Colour, &c., RECOMMENCED on 
the 2nd of October.—Apply to the Lady Superintendent 
of the Classes, Soho Bazaar, Soho-square, London, w.c. 


YOUNG GERMAN LADY desires 

a Few ADDITIONAL ENGAGEMENTS among 
Families of Distinction, either in London or the vicinity 
of Richmond, where she has already several others. Is 
competent to teach music, singing, and German 
thoroughly. Unexceptionable references will be given. 
—Apply by letter, postage free, to A. H., at Messrs- 
Henry Stead and Co.’s, 19, Piccadilly. 


a 


ANOVER SQUARE ROOMS,.—Miss 

ELIZABETH NEWMAN begs to announce she 

will commence her DRAMATIC READINGS on THURS- 

DAY EVENING, October 26th. Tickets of Mr. Mitchell, 

Old Bond-street, and Mr. Hall, at the Rooms; 5s., 35 
Admission 1s. 


SPECIALITY, 


JACKETS, WATERPROOF MANTLES, &c. 
THE NEW BORDERED and FRINGED ALL WOOL 
SHAWL COSTUME, 32s. 6d. to 45s. 
Excellent for Seaside or Travelling, 


FOREIGN and BRITISH WAREHOUSE, 
ss, OXFORD - STREET: 


(Corner of Market-street). 


FOR 
REAL WELSH FLANNELS: 
And all kinds of Goods for 
CHARITIES, 
Apply to W. and C. BROWN and CO., 


CHESTER. 
Patterns sent free by post. 


SILK MERCERS To HER MAJESTY AND H.R.H: 
THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


ESSRS. PHIPPS and BARKSE 
respectfully invite the attention of Ladies to Ge ass 
prices, and guarantee the quality of goods to be ai 
er : 
Satin Shoes, French .......-sseeeeveceee 45 ey 
Coloured Satin Shoes, Own Make ........ 105. a 
Fénélon Shoes, with Bows ......++.+.- é 7s. 6 d. 
White, Black, and Bronze Kid Boots .... 98. 6 a. 
House Boots, from ..........2eeeeeeere ee 5s. 6 a, 
Kid Double Sole Walking Boots, M. Heels 16s. : m1 


Ditto, Single Soles ........eceeeceeeeeeee 153 
A choice stock of Children’s Goods. 
LONDON. 


CADOGAN Hovusgk, SLOANE-STREET, : 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite 2?) 


nd 
Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood fig 
Iron, and the articles joined bear washing in bo nutet 
water. It combines transparency with unedurs of 
strength and freedom from unpleasant odour, adm 
great neatness and is of easy application. A few © 
uses to which it may be applied: The repair of every, 38 
scription of Household Glasses and Earthenware, pind 
Shades, Chimney Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the. 63 
ing of Books, Chippings of Furniture, Picture I sil5 
Mounting of Prints, Marble and Alabaster Goods, jants 
Ornaments in Ivory and Bone, Vases and penda ye" 
Costly wares, Ancient and Modern, that cannot b evel 
placed, may, with this cement, be renewed, h? 
much broken. 

In bottles, at 1s. 
Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by 
Inventor, 

W. J. FOULK 


A and 
Sold by all respectable chemist sole 


nead: 


ES, Operative Chemist, Birken 


rings, 1s. 6d. 
3s.; gentlemen’s 


head set with imitation brilliants _of purest ved nev 
the ladies’ choice brooch and earrings, en SU! acke 
Any article sent safely Prri nage! 


pondots 


Parisian designs, 5s. 
receipt of P.0.0., payable to J. MURRAY; 
AUREOLINE COMPANY, 29, Ironmonger-lav® 
E,C, Full price list, one stamp, 
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({OLOURED SCRAPS for CHILDREN 


~Z (Sixth Series)—An amusing set of 100 different 
Pictures, comprising, among many others, The Little 
Shepherd, Bringing Home the Winter Faggots, Dolly’s 
Party, Dolly’s Mishap, The Pet Lamb, Encounter in the 
Battle Field, The Ferry Boat, Jacko on the Tight Rope, 
Pretty Bunny, &c. Forming a most entertaining collec- 
tion for the Scrap Book. The complete set post free for 
25 stamps.—J OHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 
N.B.—When ordering, please state “‘ Sixth Series.” 


((OCKELE's ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
THE SAFEST 
FAMILY APERIENT. 
In Boxes at Is. 13d., 2s. 9d., 4s. Gd., and 11s, 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


These Pills consist of a careful and peculiar ad- 
mixture of the best and mildest vegetable aperients with 
the pure extract of the flowers of the camomile. They 
will be found a most efficacious remedy for derangement 
of the digestive organs, and for torpid action of the liver 
and bowels, which produce indigestion and the several 
varieties of bilious and liver complaints. They speedily 
remove the irritation and feverish state of the stomach, 
allay spasms, correct the morbid condition of the liver 
and organs subservient to digestion, promote a due and 
healthy secretion of bile, and relieve the constitution of 
all gouty matter and other impurities, which, by circu- 
lating in the blood, must injuriously affect the action of 
the kidneys ; thus, by removing the causes productive of 
so much discomfort, they restore the energies both of 
body and mind. To those who indulge in the luxuries 
of the table, these Pills will prove highly useful, occa- 
sioning No pain in their action, unless they meet with an 
unusual quantity of acrid bile and acid matter in the 
stomach and bowels. ‘To Europeans, on their arrival in 
India or China, they are recommended as a preservative 
against the fatal disorders peculiar to tropical climates. 
Their occasional use, if combined with the strictest 
attention to diet, will be frequently found to remove at 
once, by their influence over the secretions, that con- 
gestive and unhealthy condition of the liver which is so 
often the earliest antecedent of severe febrile and con- 
stitutional disturbance. It must be understood that 
these Pills are not recommended as containing any new 
or dangerously active ingredients ; on the contrary, they 
are characterised by a remarkable simplicity of combina- 
tion, and whatever merit they may be found to possess 
depends as much upon the selection of pure drugs, and 
the unusual Jabour and attention bestowed upon their 
subsequent preparation, as upon the acknowledged pecu- 
liarity of their composition. They are not recommended 
as a panacea, nor are they adapted to all complaints; 
but as a mild and efficacious aperient and tonic in the 
various forms of indigestion, it will not, perhaps, be an 
exaggeration to state that they have been resorted to 
under all systems of diet, changes of climate or atmo- 
spheric alterations, with an extraordinary degree of 
Success for upwards of seventy years. This celebrated 
family aperient may be had throughout the United King- 
dom in boxes at 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s., as well 
as in India, China, New Zealand, and the Australian 


colonies. 
Goer ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


THE OLDEST 
PATENT MEDICINE. 
In boxes at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s, 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
In use the last seventy years for 
INDIGESTION, 
In boxes at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 
OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


In use the last seventy years for 
BILIOUS AFFECTIONS. 
In Boxes at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9c., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
In use the last seventy years for 
LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
In Boxes at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 


WHELPTON’S 
RIF 


er aN 


OO ee, 
S ALTE RTS ¢ 

Pe eee =, = ¢ 
& > TRADE MARK (REGISTERED) ty) 


Are warranted not to contain a single particle of Mercury 
or any other Mineral Substance, but to consist entirely 
of Medicinal Matters, Purely Vegetable. 


During the last thirty-five years they have proved their 
Value in thousands of instances in diseases of the Head, 
Chest, Bowels, Liver, and Kidneys ; and in all Skin Com- 
Plaints are one of the best medicines known. 


Sold in boxes, price 73d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each by 
G. WHELPTON and SON, 3, Crane-court, Fleet-street, Lon- 
don; and may be had of all Chemists and Medicine 
Vendors. Sent free on receipt of 9, 16, or 33 stamps. 


RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most effec- 
tive remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, 
8ick headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, 
8pasms, and all disorders of the stomach and bowels, or, 
Where an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be 
better adapted. 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
obstructions, the distressing headache so prevalent 
With the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, 
Nervous affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of 
the skin, and give a healthy bloom to the complexion. 


b Bold by medicine vendors, price 1s. 1}d. and 2s, 9d. per 


UBIT’S ELIXIR OF STRENGTH 


t Cures Debility, Weakness, Loss of Energy, Lassi- 
ude, Prostration, Indigestion, Pains in the Back; it 
Causes the cheek to glow with the rich hue of health, 
Makes exertion a pleasure, and lends to the eye a brighter 
SParkle.—Sold in cases at 33s., 22s., 1ls., 4s. 6d., 2s. 9d., 
on 1s. 14d. each, by Butler, 4, Cheapside; Kernot, 
hrisp-street, Poplar ; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Ed- 
Wards, 38, Old Change; and all chemists. If your 
€mist will not get it, you can have any size sent direct 
Post, free, on receipt of stamps to Dr. CUBIT, 6, 
Tisp-street, Poplar, London, E. They will be sent 
Curely packed by return. 


HE LADIES’ MEDICAL GUIDE. 
be Just Published. Post free, Six Stamps. Should 
M tro by all. Address the Author, Dr. WYCHE, 
Notie:’ N.Y., Brooklyn House, St. Mark’s-terrace, 
Dp Ing-hill, London, W. Consultation daily after 6 

-; Sunday before 2, or by letter. 


'y 
Ch 
Se 


aE WONDER OF THE WORLD.— 


their ee false hair need be worn by ladies who will save 
em fnbings, taken from the comb and brush, and send 

o Mr. T. MANTEL, Artist in Hair, High-street, 

Tai agnel, Bucks, who will make them into Chig- 
’ Tells, raat oe eats Curls, at 5s. 6d. 
inches 7.” oz, uman-hair Tails, Alexandra Curls, 16 
lege long, 9s, per oz. ; 1S inches, 12s, per oz. ; 20 inches, 
- per oz. Patterns matched. Testimonials are 


dail iv 
rece Briteee from ladies of the United Kingdom of 


BEaAvry WITHOUT PAINT.—A 


and — ta abural Colour for the Cheeks. Will not wash off, 


for thirteen ae not to injure the most delicate skin. Free 


Toad, Holborn, WG, Aue LACELLE, 73, Theobald’s- 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


J. & P. COATS, 


SEWING, TATTING, AND CROCHET COTTON MANUFACTURERS, 
PAISLEY, 


Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions for Excellence of Quality. 


if and P, COATS beg to call the attention of the Public to their Improved Best SOFT SEWING COTTON, which, 
ey « with the view of more fully meeting the wants of Sewing Machines, they now make SIx Corp in All Lengths, 


from No. 10 to 100 Inclusive. 


The importance of this change will be more clearly understood when they state that in the TRADE, ordinary 
Soft Sewing Cotton, in all lengths, known as SIX CoRD, is such to No. 40 only, being Four Corb from 42 to 70, and 


THREE CORD above that number, 


WHOLESALE AGENTS :-— 


W. GILMOUR, 80, Wood-street, Cheapside, London. 
JAMES F, HUTTON, The Temple, Dale-street, Liver- 


HEALTH 


WALTER GOW, 39, Spring-gardens, Manchester. | 
ERNEST GOODCHAUX, 60, Boulevard de Sebastipool, 
Paris. 


FLANNEL 


AND 


MEDICATED BANDS 


(Dr. DURAND'S PATENTED). 


All who value their health and would prolong their lives should wear these marvellous preserva- 
tives. They are permanent cures for Pulmonary, Rheumatic, and Nervous Affections, and a thorough 


Safe-guard against Cholera, Small-pox, Yellow Fever, and every form of Epidemics. 
Bands from 7s. 6d. to 80s. each ; Flannel from 5s. to 16s. per yard. 


Soe AGENTS, 


Messrs. MARTIN and CO., 


27, COLEMAN STREET, E.C. 


READING’S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever intro- 
duced for Removing Invalids, being fitted up 
with the PATENT NOISELESS WHEELS, and 
the New Tubular Air-Beds may be engaged, 
on Moderate Terms, for any journey. 


H. and J. READING, 


COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second- 
hand Broughams and other Carriages for 


TAMAR 


INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, the Immediate 
Relief and Specific Cure of 


CONSTIPATION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAIMORRHOIDS, &c. 


“Tamar” (unlike Pills and the usual Purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 


jrritation. 


PREPARED AND SOLD BY E. GRILLON, 122, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


May be had also of Messrs. Barcay and Sons and all Chemists. 


Price 2s. 6d. per box. 


Government stamped, 


NO POISON. 


RAINS, KETTERING. 


FOWLER AND SHEPPARD'S BAY RUM. 


In Bottles 1s, 6d., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each. 


All should use this charming WASH. It Cleanses and Cools the 
Head, prevents Scurf, promotes the Growth of the Hair, and prevent 
it turning grey in a marvellous degree. Jor Children it is invaluable 
no Nursery or Toilet should be without it. Asa Lotion it surpasses 
Eau de Cologne or Toilet Vinegar. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


FOWLER AND SHEPPARD, 


CHEMISTS, 


‘ 51, HOLLYWOOD ROAD, WEST BROMPTON, 
. AND 86, ELGIN CRESCENT, NOTTING HILL. 
4s. 6d, Bottles free 


to all Railway Stations. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, 


R. FRESCO, SURGEON-DENTIST, 

. Diploma 1843, Certified by the Senior Surgeon 

of Guy’s Hospital, &c., &c., President of the Royal 

College of Surgeons, England, and by many other eminent 
medical men, 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY GUARANTEED. Protoxide 
of Nitrogen, or Laughing Gas, administered daily, 


_ Mr. FRESCO hasintroduced an entirely new and much 
improved method of fixing Artificial Teeth and Palates, 
which has been acknowledged by eminent and well-known 
London Physicians and Surgeons ag being the most suc- 
cessful of all methods. Charges—hs. per tooth, £4 4s. the 
set. Consultations free. At home from ten till six daily. 


No. 1, WEST STREET, FINSBURY CIRCUS. 
Opposite the Moorgate Street Railway Station. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 


M*® FRANCOIS (late Jeans) Surgeon- 
f Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, at 5s. a tooth 
and £2 10s. aset. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 
square.—Consultation Free. 


RIENTAL TOOTH PASTE.—Estab- 


lished forty years, as the most agreeable and 
effectual Preservative to the Teeth and Gums,—Sold 
universally in pots at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. None genuine 
unless signed JEWSBURY and BROWN, Manchester. 


TO SING AND SPEAK WELL. 


ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
LOZENGE for the Throat and Weakness of the 
Voice.—These Lozenges strengthen and produce a 
Charming Voice of silvery, bell-like clearness, improve, 
sustain, aud increase the power and compass of the 
Voice, stop its decline, and impart elasticity to the vocal 
chords. Upwards of 5,000 testimonials. The following 
tell their own tale :—CHRISTINE NILSSON writes :—‘‘I 
find your Lozenges most excellent for the throat and 
voice.” JENNY LIND :—‘‘I confirm the testimony already 
so general in favour of your Voice Lozenges.” LOUISA 
PYNE :—‘‘ I have benefited much from the use of them.” 
Mrs. GERMAN RExED :—‘‘I find they give an exquisite 
clearness to the voice.” ARCHBISHOP MANNING :—“T 
approve very highly of them.” REY. CHARLES GORDON 
CUMMING DUNBAR writes :—‘‘ They certainly give clear- 
ness to the throat and mellowness to the voice.” SIR 
MICHAL CosTA :—‘‘I am glad to give my testimonial 
to their efficacy.” HERR THEODOR WACHTEL, Court 
Singer to the King of Prussia, writes, June 4th, 1870 :— 
“Your excellent Lozenges are the best to clear the voice 
and clean the throat from phlegm. Sold by Chemists, in 
boxes, 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d., or from MILES DOUGHTY, 
Chemist, 26 and 27, BLACKFRIARS-ROAD, LONDON. Post 
free for 7, 14, or 33 stamps. 


oe COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 


BRPONCHITIS, and NEURALGIA, 


A pee GREAT REMEDY of the day is 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE; a few 
doses will cure all incipient cases. Caution.—The ex- 
traordinary medical reports on the efficacy of chlorodyne 
renders it of vital importance that the public should 
obtain the genuine, which is now sold under the pro- 
tection of Government authorising a stamp bearing the 
words “Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne,” without 
which none is genuine. See decision of Vice-Chancellor 
Sir W. Page Wood, the ‘‘ Times,” July 16, 1864. 

Sold in bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all 
chemists. Sole manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, 
Great Russell-street, London (W.C.). 


Op 

{Beate POWDER 

Hes BEEN AWARDED 

| PMY GOLD MEDALS 

POE its SUPERIORITY over all others. 
yy ee Bread, Pastry, Puppinas, &e. 
1 Lp aud WHOLESOME. 

See in 1d. and 2d, PACKETS. 


yAtEC 6d. and ls. PATENT BOXES. 


INE Flavoured Strong BEEF TEA, at 
about 23d. a pint. Ask for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, 
the Inventor’s, Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of its genuineness. 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


“ Resembling mother’s milk as closely as possible.”—Dr. 
H. BARKER on Right Foods. ‘‘ The infant Prince thrives 
upon it as a Prince should.”—Social Science Review, 
“Highly nourishing and easily digested.”—Dr. HASSALL, 

No boiling or straining required, 
Tins, Is., 28., 5s., and 10s. 


Prepared by SAVORY and MOORE, New Bond-street, 
London. 


Procurable of all chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 
a wn ran 


SAUCE. 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE.” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 

Its use improves appetite and digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

To avoid which, see the names LEA and 
PERRINS, on all Bottles and Labels. 


ASK FOR he AND PERRINS’ 


AUCE. 
‘ACKWELL, London, 
n Sauces through- 


Agents—Crosse & BL. 
and Sold by all Dealers 1 
out the word. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH, 


TIE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER.) 
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SEWING 


W 

I 

A In addition to our Two Specialities, 
the “ROYAL” ANCHOR, £5 (Lock 

« FLEET ” 

£3 8s. (Single Thread), the Largest 


Stitch), the 


and Best 


ROOMS. 


THOMAS BRADFORD & CO,, 


“MESSRS. O'REILLY, DUNNE, and Co, have been favoured with an order from Her toyal Highness the 
Marchioness of Lorne for some of their rich double [rish Poplin. When we have mentioned the name of this Firm, | 
it is unnecessary to add anything regarding the beauty and elegance of the fabric.”—Irish Times, Ang, 4, 1871, 


O'REILLY, DUNNE, & GO., 


30, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN, 


MANUFACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, AND UR.H, THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Patterns post free. Parcels delivered carriage paid. 


M acHines. 


General 
SEWING MACHINES in 


will be found in our 


SATIN CLOTH, all fine Wool, at 123d. per yard, 


FRENCH MERINOES, 


WIDEST, FINEST, BEST, at 2s. the yard. All the Fashionable Colours and Black. 


SERGES, at 1s. 6d., all colours—Navy Blue, Bottle Green, Dark Maroon, &c. 
VELVETEEN, wide, soft, and silk-like, at 2s. 6d., and all the New Colours at 3s. per yard. 


These Fabrics are submitted with the 


HARVEY and CO, LAMBETH HOUSE, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 


NEW AUTUMN DRESSES. 


RICH FRENCH SATIN CLOTHS, THE MOST FASHIONABLE DRESS FOR THE SEASON, 


SATIN-FACED CLOTH, enriched with Silk and Brocaded, at 1s, 11d. the yard, positively selling at 2s. 0d. 


warranty of a firm established 50 years. 


“QUALITE SUPERIEURE,” the Texture being all wool, the Colours are of the most Brilliant kind, equal to 


ANCHOK, 


MEXIQUE, 
AZULINE. 
PONCEAU. 
MAGENTA. 
OTe 
: ; TIOLET. 
Collection of 


London 
NEW SHOW 


Cut in any Length, at 1s. 24d. 


HHEN RY 


The following are some of the Newest Colours of the Season ;— 


MYRTLE. 
NEW VERT. 
SULTAN. 
CLARET. 

NEW BROWN. 
MAUVE. 


Also in BLACK and GREY, for Mourning. 
, Is. 44d., and 1s, 63d. a Yard. 
PATTERNS FREE EVERYWHERE. 


GitzAv HH; 


534 to 537, NEW. OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


| 1LCoOoO EKLEGANT COSTUMES. 


Our New Stock for Autumn and Winter in— 


RICH SATIN CLOTHS, 
WOOL REPPS, 


WATERPROOF TWEEDS, 
SCOTCH PLAIDS, 


VELVETEENS, &o. 


63, Fileet-street, E.C. 


2% POPLINS. 


TO IRELAND. 


EISEN GRY 


OF NORTH LOPHAM, 


IRISH POPLINS. 


SILKS, FANCY DRESS GOODS, AND COSTUMES FOR THE SEASON. 


Z SIMPSON AND COMPANY 


Have recently made several favourable cash purchases, and are now offering same under regular prices. Specia 
attention is invited to the following :— 


A PARCEL OF DRESS GOODS, 2$p. To 1s. 1135p. PER YArp. 
COSTUMES IN GREAT VARIETY OF MATERIAL AND COLOUR, 6s. 11p. To 21s. 
SATIN STRIPED MUSLINS, 6$b. PER Yarn. 

65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), FARRINGDON STREET, CITY. 


IRISH LINENS. 


The only 


where the 


SMITH and CO., having 


a) 


Establishment in London 


The Cheapest and Best Assorted Stock in the World, at the most Moderate Price. 


GLAYV BH, 


534 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


MESSRS. T. W. & J. BUCKENHAM, 


HARLING, NORFOLK, 


Hand-Loom Linen Manufacturers to Her Majesty the Queen and Royal Family, 
HAVE NOW A DEPOT, 
65, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, 


WHERE THEIR GOODS CAN NOW BE PURCHASED. 


PATRONISED by the CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA, the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB NAZIM 
of BENGAL. 


THE SHAKESPEAR HAND MACHINE, £4 4s. 


Wheeler & Wilson 
Grover & Baker 
Willcox & Gibbs 


facility is afforded Agenoria 
of Guelph 
inspecting and comparing Cleopatra 
every Wanzer 
Description of Sewing Machines Weir 
before Princess of Wales 
purchasing. American, &c. 


no interest in selling any particular machine, impartially 


recommend the one best suited for the work required to be done, and offer this 
=: GUARANTEE to their customers. Any machine sold by them may be EXCHANGED 
after one month’s trial, for any other kind, without charge for use. 


CO., 4, CHARLES STREET, SOHO, W. 


BOOKS. 


—__—>—_ 
HOM@OPATHIC HANDBOOKS. 


144 pages, pound, 1s. By Post, on receipt of 12 stamps. 


ISEASES of INFANTS and CHIL- 
DREN. By Drs. WILLIAMSON and G, N. Epps. 
Describes fully, and prescribes for all general diseases. 


ISEASES of WOMEN. By the same 

Authors. 182 pages, Is. By post, secured in 

wrapper, on receipt of 12 stamps. Prescribes for the 
affections treated of. 


London: JAMES EPPS, and CO., Homeopathic 
Chemists, 48, Threadneedle-street, 170, Piccadilly, and 
112, Great Russell-street. 


RTISTE. By Maria M. Grant. At 


all the libraries, in 3 vols. ‘‘ A tale of very great 
beauty.”—John Bull. ‘‘The interest in the hero and 
heroine is cleverly sustained. The strength of the book 
lies in the analysis of character.”—Athenzeum. ‘This 
is anovel worth reading, and sometimes rising to intense 
interest.”— Scotsman. 


HURST and BLACKETT, publishers. 


IFE and ADVENTURES of COUNT) 


BEUGNOT, Minister of State under Napoleon I. | 


Edited from the French by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 


Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe,” &e. Now ready, in | 


2 vols. 8vo., 30s. ‘* We have to thank Miss Yonge for a 
book which contains many passages of great interest, 
and introduces us to scenes of historical value before, 
during, and after the French Revolution.”—Spectator. 


HURST and BLACKETT, publishers. 


Qourne ARDEN By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
Author of ‘Chronicles of Carlingford,”- ‘Salem 
Chapel,” &c. 3 vols. Atall the libraries. ‘Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s new work willnot diminish her already established 
reputation. It possesses most of the characteristics of 
a successful novel. The plot is interesting and well- 
managed, the scene well laid, and the characters various 
and forcibly described.”—Atheneum., - 


HURST and BLACKETT, publishers. 


HE SYLVESTRES, by M. BETHAM | 


EDWARDS, Author of ‘“ Kitty,” “ Dr. Jacob,” &c., 
is just ready, in 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


HURST and BLACKETT, publishers, 13, Great Marl- 
borough-street. 


UN and SHADE. By the Author of | 


“‘Ursula’s Love Story.” At all the libraries, in 3 
vols. ‘A good novel.”—John Bull. ‘Many readers 
will be glad of such a genuine love story, pure and 


simple, as ‘Sun and Shade.’ We have thoroughly | 


enjoyed the book.” —Examiner. 
HURST and BLACKETT, publishers, 


AGGIE’S SECRET, by Mary Cuar- 


LOTTE PHILLPOTTS, now ready at all the libraries, 


in 2 vols. ‘‘A pleasant and interesting novel.”—Post. | 


“An interesting, amusing, and instructive book. The 
heroine is a charming character.”’—Globe. 


HURST and BLACKETT, publishers, 13, Great Marl- 
borough-street, 


| Just published, price 6d., limp cloth ; 9d. cloth boards. 


EMOIRSand LETTERS of CHA KLES “FACTS” FOR LADIES. 
omy %S and LETTERS of CHARLES | @ 

BONER (Author of ©Chamois Hunting in| “ E W | N G M A Cc H | N E S. 
Bavaria”); including numerous Letters from Mary 3 UNEQUALLED, from 5gs. 
Silent Lock-Stitch, 6gs. 


Russell Mitford. 
The Albert Lock-stitch, 


“‘T donot believe I ever met any man so thoroughly un- 
affectedly simple. The simplicity of his daily habits went 
through his wnole nature, and gave to his couversation Silent. Price Gigs. 
Excelsior Double Lock-Stitch. 
Price, with Stands, from 6gs. 


a peculiar charm, with a sort of flavour of Germanism 
about it, that was deep aud quaint at the same time.” — 
Charles Lever. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlivgton-strect. : : 

: EE aa Hand Machines from 35s, 

At all Libraries, in 3 vols., crown 8vo, Lock Stitch from 63s. 
PPIHE AGENT of BROOME WARREN : THE. PRIMA DONNA” 
A Novel. Lock Stitch (Shuttle), 84s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington-street. | WHIGHT & MANN, 143, HOLBORN BARS. 


NEW NOVEL BY T. A. TROLLOPE, 
At all Libraries, in 8 vols., crown 8yo, 


URNTON ABBEY. A Novel. eax 
3y T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, een 2 
Author of ‘La Beata,” ‘The Garstangs,” &c. Viorrison’s Archimedian Hem-Folder 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington-street, FoR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 
, ? - Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
ILG the DOCTO R COMES, and HOW | Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham-street, 
ane ae fee HIM. _By Grorak H, Horr, M.D, ee Drawings and particulars forwarded on 
M.R.C.S.E. > | application. 
‘This is one of the most useful little manuals we have | ———SSSSSCOCOCOOOSOCO..” 
seen for along time. It treats of almost every medical | [ 1F i ; 7a DD Qt 
or surgical emergency that can arise, and gives good and eA UY M N.—LAD TES BOOTS | for 
sensible advice, without flattering the reader with the | Button, 16s. dd.- aE ane Donblemsolesy eigsue or 
saree te oether with’ professional assist: ’ . Gd.; Levant, Morocco, Cork Soles, to resist 
hope of dispensing altogether with pro! assist: | damp, 21s.; Soft House Boots, 5s. Gd. Ilustrated Cats 
ance, We can heartily commend it.’ —Echo. logues post free, with notice “of “csiventent® arrange! 
“Tt should find a place in every home in the kingdom, | ments for country residents. 5 
rich or poor.”—London Mirror. THOMAS . MARSiALL, 192, Oxford-street, W. 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCTETY, 56, Paternoster-row ; 
164, Piccadilly. Sold Ly all Booksellers. — NOTICE. 
ce h ISS GIFFORD begs. to inform her 
rs Patronesses that she has opened Show Rooms at 
THE PICTURE GALLERY of the]. 1% MOUNT-STRERT, | GROSVENOR-SQUARKE, 
NATIONS. A Description of the Principal Peoples in | 11 connection with her business at 39, Burlington Arcade 
the World. Tilustrated with 160 fine Engravings. and has now on show her autumn novelties in Bonnets’ 
Small 4to, printed on toned papers, 6s., handsomely and Hats, for riding, driving and walking, &e. 
bound, gilt edges. Suitable as a present for the young. T= ee 
RICHARD ITUNNE: A= Story of Old MISS GIFMrORD, 
London. By G. E. SARGENT, Author of ‘Chronicles of COURT MILLINER 
an Old Manor House.” Engravings. Imperial 16mo, and 
3s. 6d., boards. i LADIES’ RIDING and FANCY HATTER, 
CHOICE POETRY for LITTLE CHIL-|1 MOUNTSTREET, GROSVENOR-SQUARE, 
DREN. With Coloured Pictures and Wood Eneravings. oe es and bs 
Small 4to, 2s., hoards. = > 59, BURLINGTON ARCADE, 


FUEL for OUR FIRES; or, Coal Pils, mn 


Bonnets from One Guinca, 
Colliers, and their Dangers. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


“Tilian’s Talks with Mamma about: the Seataer fe Se ae ee oe ee 
Engrayings. Square royal, 1s. Gd., boards, ase SMYTH’S SHOW RCO MS 
THE COTTAGE on the SHORE ; or, Little FOR 
Gwen's Story. Engravings. Royal I6mo, 1s, 6d. MODES AND ROBES, 


boards ; 2s. extra gilt edges. 
ORIGINAL FARLES.- By Mrs. Prossrr, FRENCH BONNETS, 


Author of “The Awdries and theie Friends,” &e. Ts ; y DRE 1 
Engravings by Ernest Griset, Harrison Weir, Noel HATS AND HEAD DRESSES. 
Humphreys, &e, Imperial 16mo, 48. 6d., handsomely Facsimiles produced at half the Paris prices 
pound, ‘ . 
Cases sent on approval. 
RELIGLOUS TRACT SOCTETY, 56, Paternoster-row, and BRIDAL OUTFITS, 


164, Piccadilly. ft 


SNT-CIRCUS, 109, OXFORD-STREET, and 276, 
Brighton ; 31, Western-road. And all Booksellers, d d pas 
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| DRESS. ) 
& REAT SALE. OF -BLACK SILKS. 
, A PETER ROBINSON 
is now SELLING some very excellent 
BLACK SILKS, considerably under value. 
In-Gros Grains, Poult de Soie, and Glacé. 


s. d. £3. d 
Good, useful Qualities .:.. at 3 6} or 2.9 614 yards 
Do. do. do. ....,... at 4 6} or 3 3, 0.14 yards 
Superior Qualities ........ at 56 or317 0 14 yards 
Do. doe ee at 69 or414 6 14 yards. 
Richest Cachemere Silk.... at 76 or 5 5 0 14 yards 


be made.” 
Address for Patterns, PETER ROBINSON, 
Mourning Warehouse, 256, Regent-street, London. 


BEAUTIFUL COSTUMES in BLACK 


ILK, 
and New Textile Fabrics, with Crape or otherwise, 


at PETER ROBINSON’S MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Regent-street. 


URGENT MOURNING. 2 
<6) N RECEIPT of LETTER oO? 
TELEGRAM,” f 
MOURNING GOODS will be forwarded to all parts © 
England on. approbation—no matter the distance " 
with an excellent fitting Dressmaker (if required), with 
out extra charge. 
PETER ROBINSON’S GENERAL MOURNING WARE- 
HOUSE, 256, Regent-street, London. 


pee RIA EE A I AE 
,a 
MOURNING for FAMILIE® 
IN CORRECT TASTE, 
can be purchased at PETER ROBINSON’S, of Regent- 
street, at a great saving in price. 


SKIRTS in new 
\, to 5gs. 


Mourning Fabrics, 
trimmed Crape. 
= spate ten Re ON os oe 
P3hAck DRESSES, AT 12s. 9d., 153. 64 
4 and 18s. 6d. 
The materials new and useful. 
Black Dresses, the skirts made up, 
at 1 guinea, 
PLACK SILK DRESSES, the skirts made up, 
at 5 guineas and upwards, 
PETER ROBINSON'S Mourning Warehouse, 
256, Regent-street. 
AUTUMN 1871. 


BUACK GRENADINES FOR pel: 
TOILETTE and for Promenade, New and 
proved Makes, very strong and serviceable, fron 10a. 
2s. Gd. per yard. 
Write for Patterns to PETER R )BINSON, 
Mourning Warehouse, 256, Regent-street, London. 
Fa a a aE A AEE Re NE LE ER 


RESSES FASHIONABLY MADE. 
Plain Dress, 7s. 6d. 
Fully Trimmed, 9s. 6d. 
Elegant Bonnets and Hats, 18s. 6d. 
At Mme. ELLIOT’S, 
| 8, Great Portland-street, Regent Circus. a. 


a 


a 
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